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A Lost Chaucerian Stanza? 


In one episode in the Man of Law’s Tale, Custance the heroine and 
her friend Hermengyld, together with Hermengyld’s husband the 
constable, are out walking along the Northumbrian shore. Custance 
has already converted Hermengyld to Christianity, without the con- 
stable’s knowledge. While they are thus disporting themselves by the 
sea, a blind old man, who is a member of the Christian underground 
in Northumberland, approaches the group and, addressing Hermen- 
gyld, begs her in the name of Christ to restore his sight to him. 
Hermengyld is fearful how her husband may react, until Custance 
emboldens her and bids her perform the will of Christ. Thus en- 
heartened, Hermengyld works a miraculous cure upon the old man’s 
eyes. In amazement, the constable demands to know what these doings 
mean; and Custance, telling him that Christ’s power has wrought the 
miracle, speaks so effectively for her faith that she converts him 
ere nightfall. 

Now the remarkable thing about Chaucer’s account of this episode 
is that in the telling he omits the climax of it. He leads up to the 
miracle, prepares for it by all the details I have enumerated above, 
even to Custance’s encouragement of Hermengyld; but he never tells 
the reader what Hermengyld said or did as she wrought the miracle— 
hever, indeed, tells the reader that the old man did actually and 
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suddenly see again: never relates the miracle itself. In Chaucer's 
account, Custance’s encouragement of Hermengyld (at the end of 
one stanza) is followed immediately by the constable’s amazement (at 
the beginning of the next stanza). 

This failure on Chaucer’s part to give the climax of the episode 
he is narrating is evident enough merely from an attentive reading of 
his lines (B 554-574); but it becomes strikingly obvious when we 
set Chaucer’s telling of the episode over against the telling of it in 
his source, Nicholas Trivet’s Anglo-Norman Chronicle. In printing 
the texts below,* I divide the account into eight parts, lettered A to H, 
in order to facilitate comparison. Since Chaucer may also have known 
Gower’s tale of Constance in Confessio Amantis, I give the text of the 
episode in that tale too. 


Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale 
(A) Bright was the sonne as in 


that someres day, 
For which the constable and 


Trivet’s Anglo-Norman Chronicle 

(A) E avint ge ausint com Helda e 
Hermingild e Constaunce alerent vn 
iour de veer la marine e les pessoners 


peschauntz en la meer, (B) (e) voient his wyf also 555 
encountraunt vn pouere Cristien Bri- And Custance han ytake the 
toun enveugles. (C) Cist, questoit de righte way 


Toward the see a furlong 
wey or two, 

To pleyen and to romen to 
and fro; 


tous estraunge, mes apris del seint 
espirit, comensca de crier deuant 
touz: “ Hermyngild, la femme Elda e 
la deciple Counstaunce, te pri en le 


noun Jesu en qui tu crois, que tu me 
facis le signe de la crois sur mes eus 
enweugles.” (D) A ceste parole, Her- 
migild, trop affraie, estoit abaie; (E) 
mes Constaunce, entendaunte la vertue 
dieu en la parole lenueugle, conforta 
Hermigild e lui dist: “ Ne mucez pas, 
dame, la vertue ge dieu te ad done.” 


And in hir walk this blynde 
man they mette, 

Croked and oold, with eyen 
faste yshette. 560 

“In name of Crist,” cride 
this blinde Britoun, 

“Dame Hermengyld, yif me 
my sighte agayn! ” 

This lady weex affrayed of 
the soun, 

Lest that hir housbonde, 
shortly for to sayn, 

Wolde hire for Ihesu Cristes 
love han slayn, 565 

(E) Til Custance made hire 

boold, and bad hire wirche 


(C) 





+ Trivet’s text is quoted from pp. 169-170 of Miss Schlauch’s edition in 
Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. by W. F. Bryan and 
Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941), Gower’s text from pp. 185-186 of the 
same work. Chaucer’s text is quoted from F. N. Robinson’s edition of The 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, etc., 1933), pp. 81-82. 
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(F) B Hermigild, deuaunt Hida e sa 
mene qe lus suy, de bone fei e ferme 


ble fist sur lez eus de lui ennueugles la 
g of seinte crois e lui dist en sa laungge 
we Sessone: “ Bisene man, in Iesu name 
t in in rode ysclawe, haue thi sith.” B si 
Hing meintenaunt fu allumine, e regardoit 
i bien e clerement. (G) Quant Elda (G) The constable weex abas- 
‘ auoit ceo veu, mout senmerueila ou sa shed of that sight, 
mwa femme auoit aprise si bele mestrie. And seyde, “ What amoun- 
the (H) Et apres qil auoit demaunde, ele teth al this fare?” 
lui respoundi ge si il escotat soun (H) Custance answerde, “Sire, 
conseil, tiele merueile freyt e plus it is Cristes myght, 570 
: graunde. Puis Hermigild e Constaunce That helpeth folk out of the 
ne cesserent [de precher] a Elda ea feendes snare.” 
tote sa menee la fei Iesu Crist. E cil And so ferforth she gan 
pouere Britoun receuerent e sustin- oure lay declare 
555 drent pur lamour Iesu Crist. Lors That she the constable, er 
Elda trop ioiusement resceut la doc- that it was eve 
trine de la fey. Converted, and on Crist 
; made hym bileve. 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis 
(A) This maiden [Custance] tawhte the creance 
Vnto this wif [Hermengyld] so parfitly, 755 
Vpon a dai that faste by 
560 In presence of hire housebonde, 
Wher thei go walkende on the stronde, 
(B) A blind man, which cam there lad, 
, (C) Vnto this wif criende he bad, 760 
With bothe hise hondes vp and preide 
To hire, and in this wise he seide: 
“O Hermyngeld, which Cristes feith, 
Enformed as Constance seith, 
Receiued hast, yif me my sihte.” 765 
(D)  Vpon his word hire herte afflihte 
65 Thenkende what was best to done, 
(E) Bot natheles sche herde his bone 
(F) And seide, “In trust of Cristes lawe 
Which don was on the crois and slasve, 770 
; Thou bysne man, behold and se.” 
a With that to God vpon his kne 
he Thonkende he tok his sihte anon, 
he ' Whereof thei merueile euerychon, 
(G) Bot Elda wondreth most of alle: 7765 
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(H) This open thing which is befalle 
Concludeth him be such a weie 
That he the feith mot nede obeie. 


Now it is apparent from these juxtaposed texts that the climax of 
the episode (F), so strangely lacking in Chaucer’s version, is properly 
recounted by both Trivet and Gower. Trivet does not fail to narrate 
it in detail. After telling of Hermengyld’s fears (D) and Custance’s 
encouragement (E), Trivet proceeds with the climactic events (F): 
Hermengyld, in the presence of her husband and his followers, makes 
the sign of the cross on the old man’s blind eyes, simultaneously 
addressing him with the words, “ Blind man, in the name of Jesus 
slain on the cross, have thy sight!” and thereupon the old man can 
see again, well and clearly. After this climax, Trivet continues with 
the constable’s amazement (G) and conversion (H). Though Gower 
condenses, omits, and expands according to his own lights, he never- 
theless follows the same narrative order as Trivet, and above all he, 
too, recounts the climactic events (F): Hermengyld’s healing words 
and the return of the old man’s sight. 

Not only does Chaucer differ from his source Trivet in omitting F; 
but also the parts immediately preceding and following F—Custance’s 
encouragement to Hermengyld (E) and the constable’s amazement 
(G)—closely correspond in Chaucer and his source. In fact, Chaucer's 
general correspondence. to Trivet in the narrative order and content of 
this episode (closer than Gower’s correspondence) renders all the 
more surprising his omission of the climax F. Why, when he was 
following his source along smoothly both before and after, should he 
suddenly have elected to omit certain events—and those the climactic 
events in the episode? 

I think that we have a clue to the answer in the fact that the 
omission occurs between stanzas: that is, Custance’s encouragement of 
Hermengyld (E) comes at the end of one stanza; the constable’s 
amazement (G) follows immediately at the beginning of the next. 
This suggests strongly that we are confronted not with an instance 
of authorial omission but with an instance of scribal loss of a stanza. 
It seems likely that a copyist transcribing Chaucer’s original papers’ 
inadvertently dropped the stanza—either by saut au saut or by 
mistaking a marginal mark as a dele, a sign of expunction. Had this 
happened, we would never know (except by such inferences as we 


*The source of the error must be anterior to the extant MSS, for there is 
no sign of irregularity at this point in any extant MS. 
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are now attempting) ; for Chaucer’s original papers were lost centuries 
ago, and our earliest extant MSS of the Tales were written after 
Chaucer himself was nailed in his chest. 

Other considerations than the fact that the occurrence of the 
omission is interstanzaic also seem to point to a lost stanza. For 
instance, the omitted material is of just about the length to require 
one seven-line stanza of rime royal. Then, too, the line following the 
suggested loss (line 568) reads “The constable weex abasshed of that 
sight,” but no sight is described by Chaucer in the immediately pre- 
ceding lines of the text as we have it.* Is not “that sight” an 
allusion to an account of the miracle in the lost stanza? The slight 
incoherence of the extant text would seem to suggest a scribal 
omission. 

Above all, however, is the consideration that we must make a choice 
between two alternatives: either (1) a scribe omitted the stanza by 
error, or (2) Chaucer is guilty of an extraordinary lapse in narrative 
skill. Could Chaucer have bungled a story so badly as to tell all the 
events leading up to a climax and then omit the climax itself? If 
we reject the hypothesis of scribal omission, we must answer yes. 
This alternative will seem incredible to many who have studied 


*If it be argued that the working of the miracle is implied in the immedi- 
ately preceding lines 566-567, I answer (1) that the implication is weak and 
the reference vague and awkward, and, more importantly, (2) that in lines 
566-567 Chaucer is rendering E from Trivet: the incontrovertible fact remains 
that he has not rendered F, and the occurrence of the miracle is narrated in F. 

Mr. Edward A. Block (“ Originality, Controlling Purpose, and Craftsman- 
ship in Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale,’ PMLA, LXVIII [1953], 572-616) does 
not comment on the lack of F in Chaucer’s versions except insofar as he notes 
that Chaucer “materially compresses” Trivet’s account (p. 577). Other 
features of Chaucer’s treatment of the episode he mentions on pp. 600, 604, 
and 606-607. 

‘Theoretically, there exists the third possibility that Chaucer’s Trivet MS 
omitted F and that the poet was merely following his defective source. All 
considerations, however, render this hypothesis untenable: (1) no extant MS 
of Trivet omits F (for assistance in verifying the presence of the passage in 
the extant MSS—including MS Fairfax 10 at the Bodleian and MS Voss. Germ. 
Gall. F. 6 in the Rijksuniversiteit Library at Leiden, for neither of which Miss 
Schlauch gives variants—I am indebted to Professor Ruth J. Dean of Mount 
Holyoke College and to Miss E. Hulshoff Pol and the Keeper of the Western 
Manuscripts at Leiden); (2) no conditions that would encourage scribal eye- 
skip exist in the Trivet text in this passage; (3) the Trivet text is in prose, 
80 that there is no likelihood here of the loss of a unit, such as a stanza—as 
there is in the Man of Law’s Tale; and (4) if, as Miss Schlauch and most 
other scholars believe (see Miss Schauch’s comments and references in Sources 
and Analogues, pp. 155-156) Chaucer borrowed bits of his tale from Gower’s 
prior version, he certainly would have eked out any defective account in his 
Trivet MS by adopting the climactic events of F from Gower, for these events 
are more striking and artistically more important than any of the minor 
touches which Chaucer did borrow from Gower. 
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Chaucer’s narrative technique in dealing with his sources. They will 
be driven, therefore, to conclude that we are confronted here with the 
phenomenon of a lost Chaucerian stanza. 


Lehigh University J. BURKE SEVERS 


The Middle English Carol Corpus: 
Some Additions 


Since 1935, when Professor Greene published his Harly English 
Carols, further consideration of texts and examination of manuscripts 
have uncovered a few additional Middle English carols (up to 1550). 
I listed five such items in a note in 1942," and here, to bring the roster 
up-to-date, I gather together twenty-seven further examples, and 
couple of fragments, raising Greene’s total (including his fragments) 
of 482 to 516 carols. In addition, I include a variant of a carol 
previously identified, and twelve pseudo or near carols. 


I. Miscellaneous New Carols. 


(1) Index, No. 13, a carol for mercy, by Richard Davy, two stanzas rhyme 
royal and burden. B. M. Addit. 5465, f. 86%. Printed by Fehr, Archiv, om 
(1901), 66-67. 

A my hert remembir the well, 

and thynk on the paynys pat byn In hell. [Burden] 


A myn hart remembir pe well 
howgh gretly pou art bownd indede 


(2) Index, No. 162, Mary’s lament at the Cross, two quatrains and burden. 
Advocates 18. 7. 21, f. 121". Printed by Robbins, MLN, tu (1938), 244. 


Womman, Ion I take to pe 
Instede of me pi sone to be. [Burden] 


1“ The Burden in Carols,” MLN, Lvir (1942), 22. See Carleton Brown and 
Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 1943), 
Nos. 182, 889, 892, 1333, 1622, 2241, and 2727. No. 889 is a variant of a0 
existing carol, and No. 1333, printed in my Secular Lyrics of the XIVth é 
XVth Centuries (Oxford, 1955), pp. 14-15, I now doubt is a carol. Another 
piece, Index 1260, which I claimed as a fragmentary carol in MLN, Lim (1938), 
243, is not a carol; the “burden” is a sermon “text,” and the quatrain is 
merely a catalogue of the four divisions or heads of the sermon. The fragment 
noted by Bukofzer in Camb. Univ. Addit. 2750, in Renaissance News, 11 (1949), 
66, is not a carol scrap, but the tenor of a courtly love song, written on each 
of two leaves; unfortunately the text is considerably damaged. See Stevens, 


Med, Carols, p. 124. 
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Allas, wo sal myn herte slaken? 
(3) Index, No. 266, a courtly love song, seven quatrains and burden, with 
music. P.R.O. Ext. Mise. 22/1/1. Printed by John Saltmarsh, Two Med. 
Lyrics (Cambridge, 1933) ; Robbins, Sec. Lyrics, pp. 154-155. 
Alone, I lyue alone 
& sore I syghe for on. [Burden] 
No wondre thow I murnyng make 


(4) Index, No. 353, song of the B. V. and Joseph, five 8-line stanzas and 4-line 
burden, with music. Arch. Selden B. 26, f. 18°; the musical form is a virelai. 
Printed in Barly Bodl. Music, ii. 132-133; by Padelford, Anglia, xxxv1 (1912), 
102-104; J. Copley, Seven English Songs, Univ. of Leeds Texts & Monographs, 
vi (1940); and [modernized] John Stevens, Mediaeval Carols (London, 1952), 
No. 11A. Original text, without burden, in Advocates 18. 7. 21, f. 5¥, printed 
by Brown, Rel. Lyrics XIV Cent., pp. 78-80. 

As Y lay vp-on a ny3t 

for soth Y sawe a semely sy3t, 

I be-held a berde so bry3t, 

a child she bare on honde. [Burden] 

Here lokyng was so louely 


(5) Index, No. 364, the Virgin’s carol to her Child, five quatrains and burden, 
with music.? B. M. Addit. 5465, f. 48%. Printed by Fehr, Archiv, cv1 (1901), 
59-60; Fehr, Anglia Beiblatt, xxmm (1912), 318; Brown, Rel. Lyrics XV Cent., 
pp. 2-3. 
Alone, alone, alone, alone, 
Here I sitt alone, alas! alone. [Burden] 
As I walkyd me this endurs day 


(6) Index, No. 795, a macaronie drinking carol, one quatrain and burden, 
with music. Arch. Selden B. 26, f. 24". Printed by Padelford, Anglia, xxxvi 
(1912), 109; Harly Bodl. Music, ii. 150; Robbins, Sec, Lyrics, p. 8; Stevens, 
Med. Carols, No. 134, 
Verbum caro factum est 
et habitavit in nobis. [Burden] 
Fetes belle chere, 
drinke to thy fere, 
Verse le bavere, 
and sing nowel. 
(7) Index, No. 1008, the Irish Dancer, one quatrain and burden. Rawl. D. 913, 
Item 1. Printed many times, most recently by Robbins, Sec. Lyrics, p. 11. 
Discussed by Greene, Harly Eng. Carols, p. xxxvi, but omitted from his main 
corpus of carols. 





* Richard Leighton Greene, The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), p. 387: 
“As there set the song is not a carol, but the words could have been set as 
one and may previously have been so.” Fehr prints “alone” seven times, in 
two lines. Greene rejects some of the poems in the Fairfax and other MSS., 
— the musical pattern varies (ibid., p. viii); but the literary form is 
carol, 
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Ich am of Irlaunde, 
ant of the holy londe 
of irlande. [Burden] 
Gode sire, pray ich be, 
for of saynte charite, 
come ant daunce wyt me 
In irlaunde. 


(8) Index, No. 1036, an Annunciation carol, one quatrain and burden, with 
music. Arch. Selden B. 26, f. 26". Printed in Harly Bodl. Music, ii. 152-153, 
by Padelford, Anglia, xxxvi (1912), 110; Stevens, Med. Carols, No. 36. 
Ave Maria gracia Dei. [Burden] 

Hay] blessid flour of virginite, 

pat bare this time a child so free, 

That was and is and ever shall be, 

Ave Maria gracia Dei. 


(9) Indew, No. 3434, a carol in praise of the farmer’s life, nine 3-line stanzas 
and 3-line burden, with music.? Arch, Selden B. 26, f. 19". Printed in Zarly 
Bodl. Music, ii. 132-133; Barly Eng. Lyrics, pp. 241-242; by Padelford, 
Anglia, XxxvI (1912), 104; Stevens, Med. Carols, No. 12A. 
The merthe of alle bis londe 
maketh be gode husbonde, 
With erynge of his plowe. [Burden] 
I-blessyd be cristes sonde, 
pat hap vs sent in honde 
merthe & ioye y-now. 
(10) Index, No. 3552, a satirical riddle on women, four couplets and burden. 
Eng. poet. e. 1, f. 13", and, as an initial letter puzzle game, Brome. Printed by 
Wright, Percy Soc., xxtr (1848), 4-5; Padelford, C.H.H.L., ii. 383; and 
[Brome] L. T. Smith, Commonplace Book (London, 1886), p. 12. 


Herfor and therfor and therfor I came 

And for to preysse this praty woman. [Burden] 
per wer iij wylly, 3te wyly per wer: 
A fox, a fryyr, and a woman. 


(11) Index, No. 3872, “ G@loria, laus, et honor,” translated by William 
Herebert, five long couplets and burden. B. M. Addit. 46919 [olim Phillipps 
8336], f. 203". Printed in Rel. Ant., ii. 225; and by Brown, Rel. Lyrics XIV 
Cent., pp. 16-17. Discussed by Robbins, Anglia, Lxxv (1957), 194-198. 


Wele, herizyng, and worshype boe to crist pat doere ous bouhte, 
To wham gradden osanna chyldren clene of poute. [Burden] 


* This poem is generally printed as five 5-line stanzas; the MS. indicates & 
carol with a 3-line burden and nine 3-line stanzas. The music for the first 
three lines (i. e., the burden) differs from the music for the other 3-line groups, 
and each of these is set off with a paragraph or stanza symbol. In performance, 
the carol would abound in repetition: the last line of the burden repeated by 
three voices, and each stanza sung twice, first in two parts and then, 8s 
a “chorus,” in three parts (with a different setting). 
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(12) Not in Index. A song for victory in France (1492), five quatrains 
(aaba) and burden. Cotton Dom, xviii, f. 248”. Printed by Fliigel, Neuweng- 
lisches Lesebuch, pp. 160-161; Robbins, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, LV 
(1954), 293. 
Te Rosse wolle in-to frawnse spryng— 
Almythy god hym thyder bryng. [Burden] 
And save thys flowre wyche ys owre kyng 


(13) Not in Index. A drinking song, in Gammer Gurton’s Needle (Act II), 
four 8-line stanzas and 4-line burden. Variant in Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Dyce 45, f. 23°, eight stanzas mostly in 11-line stanzas, with burden 
generally repeated after each stanza.‘ 
Backe & syde goo bare, goo bare, 
Bothe hande & fote goo colde, 
But belly, god sende the good ale I-nowghe, 
Whether hyt be neue or olde. [Burden] 
but yf that I maye have trwly 
goode ale my belly full, 
I shall looke lyke one 
by swete sainte Iohn 
were shoron agaynste the woole. 


(14) Not in Index. A lover’s plaint, four quatrains and burden. Royal App. 
58, f. 2. Printed by Fliigel, Anglia, x11 (1889), 259-260. 

Colle to me the rysshys grene, 

colle to me the rysshys grene. [Burden] 


ffor my pastyme vpon A day 


(15) Not in Index. Clergy’s place in the three estates, eleven 5-line stanzas 
(including 2-line refrain) and burden. Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce 45, 
f. 27", 
In towne a, in towne a, 
god wolde hyt were layde downe A. [Burden] 
In holy Churche of cristys fovndacion 
were thre estatys by nomination, 
as avnciente volumys make relation. 
In towne A, in towne A, 
Which may not be layde downe A. 


(16) Not in Index. Utley, Crooked Rib, No. 215. Farewell to Venus, fifteen 
quatrains and burden, by William Dunbar. Advocates 1. 1. 6, Item 47. Printed 
in all editions of Dunbar, including Scottish Text Society, 1v (1903), 179-182. 
Now cumis aige quhair 3ewth hes bene, 
And trew luve rysis fro the splene. [Burden] 
Now culit is dame Venus brand 





‘My thanks are due Dr. Albert Barron Friedman who informed me about the 
Dyce MS. 
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Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce 45, f. 41v. 
Saye well & do well bey are thynges twayne, 
thryse happy ys he in whome bothe rayne. [Burden] 
Saye well ys a wo[r]thy thyng; 
of say well great goodnesse dothe furthe spryng; 
Saye well frome do well dyfferthe a letter: 
Saye well ys good, but do well ys better. 


(18) Not in Index. The beauty of his mistress, six 3-line stanzas (including 
refrain) and burden. Harley 7578, f. 85%. Printed by Fehr, Archiv, oy 
(1901), 57-58. 
My lady is a prety on 
as Ever I saw. [Burden] 
She is gentyll & also wysse 
Of all other she berith the price 
pat ever I saw. 


(19) Not in Index. To his mistress, five 3-line stanzas and burden, using the 
same rhyme throughout. B. M. Addit. 5665, ff. 38-39", in later hand than main 
body of carols. Printed by Fehr, Archiv, cv (1901), 273-274; Stevens, Med. 
Carols, No. 16A. 
How shall y plece A creature uncerteyn? [Burden] 
your lighte greuans schalle not me constrayne 


(Fragment i) Semi-legible fragments of a Christmas carol (? “Of may de 
. wt all ps’ noo... .”) with a “ ffarewell” burden, part of a carol roll loose 
at f. 219 in Camb. Univ. Ii. 5. 18, now recatalogued as Camb. Univ. Addit. 
2764 (I) C. 
(Fragment ii) Illegible fragments in a processional, Harley 2942, f. 122, fly- 
leaf. These scraps are reputedly carols, but the ink is so faded that for the 
most part it is of the same hue as the page, and there are worm holes breaking 
into the middle of the lines. Elsewhere, on beginning and end flyleaves, are 
scribbled notes giving the names of persons who had contributed to a chapel. 
These entries, apparently of the same date, are clear and legible. Noted in 
Augustus Hughes-Hughes, Cat. of MS. Music in the B. M. (London, 1906), i. 
256. 


II. Carols in Egerton MS. 3307. 


The recently discovered Egerton MS. 3307 ° includes twelve carols, 
eight of them not previously known. The music and modernized texts 
have been printed by John Stevens, Mediaeval Carols, Musica Bri- 


® Described by Bertram Schofield, “A Newly Discovered 15th-Century MS. 
of the English Chapel Royal—Part I,” Musical Quarterly, xxx (1946), 509- 
536; also Manfred F. Bukofzer, “ Part II,” MQ xxx (1947), 38-51; Bukofzer, 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Music (New York, 1950), pp. 113-175; 
Stevens, Med. Carols, Nos. 44-75; Gwynn S. McPeck, “ Dating the Windsor 
MS.,” JAMS, mt (1950), 156-157 (“ between 1425 and 1435 or 1440”) ; Richard 
L. Greene, “ Two Medieval Musical MSS.,” JAMS, vir (1954), 1-34. 
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(17) Not in Index. Do well preferable to say well, nine quatrains and burden 
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burden, | tannica, Iv, London, 1952; and an edition is promised by Professor 
k. L. Greene. a'3 
(20) Stevens, No. 47, f. 51", a macaronic Nativity carol, five quatrains and 


burden. 
Nouo profusi gaudio 
Benedicamus domino. [Burden] 


Omnes gentes plaudite, 
Car nostre saueyuor est ne, 


= } Quer all blyssyd he be, 
Rex alpha et oo. 
(Index, No. 3674) Stevens, No. 48, f. 53, to the Virgin, eight quatrains and 
burden. 
Nouus sol de virgine 
Reluxit nobis hodie. [Burden] 
) The holy doghter of Syon, 
g the princes of iherusalem, 
main pis day sprang owte of be alon 
Med. pe grane of iesse in bedlem. 


(Not in Index; Greene, No. 101) Stevens, No. 50, f. 54", to St. Stephen, six 
quatrains and burden. Occurs in two forms in Kele’s Christmas carolles. 


The holy martir steuen 
we pray to be our socour 
both nyght and day. [Burden] 
idit. I schal yow tell pis ilk nyght 
of seynt steuen, godes knyght. 
4 he told be iewis pat it was ryght 
y pat crist was born of a may. 


the 
cing (21) Stevens, No. 51 f. 55", to Christ and the Trinity, three quatrains and 
are burden (first stanza same as Index, No. 774). 
pel. Qvi natus est de virgine 
! - Saluum me fac domine. [Burden] 
” flader & son and holy gost, 
gret god in trinite, 
as pou ert lord of myth most, 
saluum me fac [domine]. 
Is, , (22) Stevens, No. 52, f. 55", a Nativity carol, one quatrain and burden. 
ts Aue rex angelorum, 
r- Aue rexque celorum, 
Aue princepsque polorum. [Burden] 
. hayl most myghty in bi werkyng, 
r, hayl pou lord of all ping, 
5; I offre be gold as to a kyng, 
2 } ave rex angelorum. 
: 


(23) Stevens, No. 54, f. 58", an Epiphany carol, three quatrains and burden. 
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Illuminare Iherusalem, } 
The Duke aperyth in bedlem. [Burden] 
hys signe ys a ster bryth, ) 
pat shyneth ouer hym wyth ly3t, 
yt ys nou3t come bott of hys myth, 
Illuminare Ierusalem. 

(24) Stevens, No. 55, f. 59", in praise of Ivy, five 7-line stanzas and burden. (2 
Ivy ys good & glad to se, | 
luy is fair in hys degre. [Burden] 

Iuy is both fair & gren, 
in wy.ter & in somer al-so; 
and it is medecinable, I wen, 
who knew pe vertues pat long per-to. 


Tuy. 
it is god & lusty T 
and in hys kynd a wel god tre. _ 
(25) Stevens, No. 59, f. 62%, to St. Thomas, seven 5-line stanzas and burden, C 
Printed by Greene, Journal American Musicological Society, vur (1954), 7. 6 
Seynt thomas honour we, 
porgh whos blod holy chyrch ys made fre. [Burden] I 
Al holy chyrch was bot a prall 
porgh kyng & tempera! lordys all, rr 
to he was slane in cristys hall | 
and set all bing in vnite: ¢ 
hys deth hath such auctorite. 0 
e 


(26) Stevens, No. 60, f. 63%, to St. George, three quatrains and burden. Printed 
by Schofield, Musical Quarterly, xxx (1946), 513. s 


Enfors we vs with all our mygh[t] 
to loue seynt george, owr lady knygh[t]. [Burden] ' 
Worship of vertu ys be mede, 
and sewyth hym ay of ryght; 
to worschip George ban haue we ned, 
Whych is our souereyn ladys knyght. 


~~ Mean ill «o-tt 


(Index, No. 340) Stevens, No. 64, f. 65%, an Epiphany carol, variant text, six 
quatrains and burden. 
Almyghty iesu kyng of blysse, 
assumpsit carnem virginis; } 
He was euer & euer ys, 
consors paterni luminis. [Burden] 


holy chyrch of hym makyth mynd, 
intrauit ventris thalamum; 

ffro heuen to erth to saue mankynd 
pater mandauit filium. 


ae se 


(Index, No. 1234) Stevens, No. 65 f. 66", a moral carol, six quatrains and 
burden. 
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I pray yow all with on pbogh([t], 
amendith me & paire me nogh[t]. [Burden] 
holy wret seb no bing ys sother, 
pat no man schuld apeir other; 
seth in god I am pi brother 
amendyth me & payre me nogh. 


(27) Stevens, No. 66, f. 67*, to the Virgin, four quatrains and burden. 
Ave plena gracia, 
dei mater maria. [Burden] 
hayle be pou mary, most of honowr, 
pow bar iesu, our Sauiour, 


Maria, 
Aue plena gracia. 


III. New Variant of Carol. 

Index, No. 2733. Variant text (st. 1, 4, 2) of Greene, No. 30, with music, in 
Camb. Univ. Ll. 1. 11, f. 32%. Noted by Bukofzer, Renaissance News, 11 (1949), 
66; printed by Stevens, Med. Carols, No, 14A. 


IV. Pseudo Carols. 


In addition to the foregoing true carols, there are some embryonic 
or “near carols ” which warrant mention here; they lack the perfect 
carol form because either the stanzas vary slightly or else only part 
of the burden is repeated after each stanza. These twelve poems, how- 
ever, are certainly influenced by the carol, and Nos. a, c, and f illu- 
strate stages in the development of the carol form. 


(a) Indew, No. 2241, “ Popule meus, quid feci tibi,” translated by William 
Herebert, twelve stanzas, generally couplets, and burden. B. M. Addit 46919 
[olim Phillips 8336], f. 204%. Printed in Rel. Ant., ii. 225-226; and by 
Brown, Rel. Lyrics XIV Cent., pp. 17-18. 


My volk, what habbe y do be 
Ober in what byng toened pe? 
Gyn noube and onswere pou me. [Burden] 


Vor vrom egypte ich ladde be 


(b) Index, No. 3131, a song of Redemption, three 6-line stanzas (aaaabb) 
and 10-line burden (aabbbccdda), of which last three lines are repeated after 
each stanza. B. M. Addit. 5465, f. 58". Printed by Fehr, Archiv, ov (1901), 
61-62. 

Affraid alas and whi so sodenli &. [Burden] 

me thynkyth In my reason 
Therfore, though deth be neuyr so sore, 
Now blessed lady wepe no more, 
affraide. [Shortened burden] 
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(c) Index, No. 3662, Be merry at Christmas, three quatrains, couplet, ay 


burden. Camb. Univ. Addit. 5943, f. 162". Printed in Music, Cantalenas, Sony, | 


pp. 14-15; and, with discussion, by Robbins, MLR, Liv (1959). 
Thys 301]. [Burden] 
Thys 30l, be beste red pat ye kan 


(d) not in Index. A song for Henry VIII in France, one quatrain and two. 
line burden, the second element of burden repeated after stanza. B. M. Addit 
31922, f. 100". Printed by Fliigel, Neuwenglisches Lesebuch, p. 161; Fligel 
Anglia, x1r (1889), 250. 
England be glad, pluk vp thy lusty hart, 
help now pi kyng & take his part. (bis) [Burden] 
Ageynst be frenche men in the feld to fyght 
In the quarell of be church & in pe ryght, 
With spers & sheldys on gudly horsys tyght, 
bowys & arows to put them all to flyght. 
helpe now pi kyng. [Shortened burden] 


(e) Not in Index. Appeal of Christ to Man, three irregular stanzas (in 
couplets) and 5-line burden, indicated for repetition after each stanza. B, M. 
Addit 5465, f. 119". Printed by Fehr, Archiv, ovr (1901), 69-70. 
Be hit knowyn to all that byn here, 
and to all that here affter to me shalbe leffe and dere, 
That Jhesus off nazareth, for thi loue, man, haue suffered deth 
Vppon the crosse with woundis smert, 
In hed, in fete, in handis, in hart. [Burden] 
an for I wold haue thyne herytage agayne 


(f) Not in Indew. The psalm “ Miserere,” arranged antiphonally as a trans- 
lation of the “ Asperges” processional service, in couplets each followed bys 
4-line burden, concluding with an English “Gloria” and the second half of 
burden [“ By the wyche”]. B. M. Addit. 32427, f. 141". Printed by Walter 
Howard Frere, Antiphonale Sarisburiense, Plainsong & Med. Music So. 
(London, 1901-1925), I. 78. Salisbury Cath. 152, f. 159%. Printed by H. T. 
Kingdon, Wiltshire Archaeological & Nat. Hist. Magazine, v (1858), 66; and 
Christopher Wordsworth and Henry Littlehales, The Old Service Books of the 
English Church (London, 1904), p. 50. 

Remembre youre promys made yn baptym, 

And chrystys mercyfull bloudshedyng, 

By the wyche most holy sprynklyng, 

Of all youre syns youe haue fre perdun. [Burden] 

Haue mercy vppon me oo god 
By the wyche &c. [Concluding shortened burden] 


(g) Not in Index. The deluded lover, four quatrains (generally aaaa) and 
4-line burden, of which last two lines are reueated after each stanza, signed 
Richard Davy (cf. No. 1). B. M. Addit. 5465, f. 94%. Printed by Fehr, 
Archiv, ov (1901), 67; Fliigel, Newenglisches Lesebuch, p. 143. 


Jhoone is sike & ill at ease. 
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I am fully sory for Jhoons disease. 

Alak, good Jhoone, what may you please— 

And I shal bere be cost, be swete sent denys. [Burden] 
hit is so praty In euery degre 

Alak, good Jhoone (ut supra). [Shortened burden] 


(h) Not in Index. Utley, Crooked Rib, No. 120. A young girl’s desires, five 
couplets and 10-line burden, abbreviated in repetition. Harley 7578, f. 105v. 
Printed by Fehr, Archiv, cv1 (1901), 58. 
If I be wanton I wotte well why &c. [Burden] 
I am a woman I may be bold, 
though I be lyttyll yett am I old. 
My wanton ware [shall walk for me]. [Shortened burden] 


(i) Not in Indew. Mary and the Christ Child, three irregular stanzas and 
4line burden, signed Pygott. B. M. Addit. 31922, f. 112%. Printed by Fliigel, 
Anglia, x11 (1889), 252-253. 
Quid petis, o fily, 
mater dulcissima baba, 
quid petis, o fili, 
michi plausus oscula da da. [Burden] 
So laughyng in lap layde 
(j) Not in Index. To the king, two stanzas of five lines and rhyme royal, and 
burden. B. M. Addit. 5465, f. 116. Printed by Fehr, Archiv, cv1 (1901), 68-69. 


Enforce yourselfe as goddis knyght 
to strenkyth your comyns In ther ryght. [Burden] 


Souerayn lord In erth most excellent 


(k) Not in Index. A moral poem on honest mirth, six 6-line stanzas and a 
4-line burden, abbreviated in repetition. Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce 45, 
f. 15". 

Nowe will ye be mery, & can ye be merye? 

I pray yee be mery, mery, mery, mery. 

be as mery as yowe cane, 

so shall yow please bothe god & man. [Burden] 

Ther ys a saying bothe olde & trwe 


be as mery as ye can, 
so shall ye please both god & man. [Shortened burden] 


(1) Not in Index. A dialogue of the night visit, ten irregular stanzas 
(generally 3-line), and burden; hand frequently illegible and always careless. 
Arch. Selden B. 24, ff. 231", 230°. Printed by P. J. Frankis, Anglia, Lxxm 
(1955), 301-302. A religious parody (1578) is printed by Fliigel, Newenglisches 
Lesebuch, p. 132. 

[Go fro my] vindow, go, go fro my window 

{. .. win]dow si[r qu]ho ys at 3our vndow? 

go fro my vindow, go. [Burden] 
[... yo]ur seruand, madame; 
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quhateuer 3e be, go hence, sir, for scham[e] 
ae ] not my gud name, ' 
go fro my vindow, go. 


y it 

While these items are welcome additions to the roster of carols, their un 
number serves only to stress the comprehensive nature of Greene’: for 
Early English Carols, and to confirm his basic conclusions about their Di 
form. 00 
Saugerties, New York ROSSELL HOPE ROBBINS ; : 
sic 

ve 

ve 


a 
Pope’s “ Iv’'ry Gate’: The Dunciad, III, 340 | “ 
“Enough! enough! ” the raptur’d Monarch cries; . 
And thro’ the Iv’ry Gate the Vision flies. - 
(1743, TIT, 339-340)" th 
Pope’s allusion to the “Iv’ry Gate” in the concluding line of the 7 
Dunciad, Book III has been unnoticed, perhaps purposely ignored, by do 
recent commentators. The allusion, however, in a curious way throws Ge 
some light on the growth and interpretation of the poem. pr 
By dismissing the “ Vision ” (the underworld scenes, Bavius, Settle, “e 
the prophecies, all that has passed through the head of Cibber since he 
fell asleep in the lap of Dulness at the beginning of the Book) through A 
the “Iv’ry Gate,” Pope seemingly, with a single stroke of his pea, De 
transforms the whole of the Book into a meaningless phantasmagoria; su 
he seemingly contradicts the concluding lines of his “ Argument” ' . 
for Book III and, more importantly, constructs an irreconcilable dis- Ks 
parity rather than a neat bridge between Books III and IV. For 
according to a well-established tradition there are two gates through on 
which dreams may pass: the gate of ivory and the gate of horn. The of 
symbolism of each is explained by Virgil in the Aeneid, VI, 893-896 ou 
(Dryden translation) : 7 
Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn; 
Of polish’d iv’ry this, that of transparent horn: 2 
1 Citations from Pope in my text are to The Dunciad, ed. James Sutherland, - 
Twickenham Edition, Vol. V (New York, 1943). All quotations from the ho 
Dunciad are identified by date as well as by book and line reference. The | 18 
Dunciad Variorum of 1729 appears as text “A” in the Twickenham Edition He 
and The Dunciad, In Four Books of 1743 as text “ B.” of 
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True visions through transparent horn arise; 
Through polish’d iv’ry pass deluding lies.* 


It would seem, therefore, that Pope must be accused of nearly an 
unbelievable bit of ignorance or of a fantastic lapse of consistency: 
for the Dunciad IV very graphically describes the grand triumph of 
Dulness. Without doubt the prophecy is fulfilled within the dramatic 
confines of the poem. 

To determine more exactly the significance and function of the allu- 
sion, we must direct our attention to Pope’s prose notations, the various 
versions of the poem, and the position which the allusion holds in these 
versions. 

In the Duncitad Variorum of 1729, the first version in which the 
apparatus of the notes appeared, Pope concludes the entire poem with 
“ And thro’ the Ivory Gate the Vision flies,” and supplies two notes 
which certainly show his reference to have been a very conscious one, 
certainly something more than a passing echoing of the Aeneid. To 
the third couplet of Book III he adds, apparently in a facetious tone: 


Hereby is intimated that the following Vision is no more than the Chimera of 
the Dreamer’s brain, and not a real or intended satire on the Present Age, 
doubtless more learned, more inlighten’d, and more abounding with great 
Genius’s in Divinity, Politics, and whatever Arts and Sciences, than all the 
preceding. For fear of any such mistake of our Poet’s honest meaning, he hath 
again at the end of this Vision, repeated this monition, saying that it all 
past thro’ the Jvory gate, which (according to the Ancients) denoteth Falsity. 


And to line 337 he affixes the following comments: 


Do not gentle reader, rest too secure in thy contempt of the Instruments for 
such a revolution in learning, or despise such weak agents as have been 
described in our poem, but remember what the Dutch stories somewhere relate, 
that a great part of their Provinces was once overflow’d, by a small opening 
made in one of their dykes by a single Water-Rat. 

However, that such is not seriously the judgment of our Poet, but that he 
conceiveth better hopes from the diligence of our Schools, from the regularity 
of our Universities, the discernment of our Great men, the encouragement of 
our Patrons, and the genius of our Writers in all kinds, (notwithstanding some 
few exceptions in each) may plainly be seen from his conclusion; where by 





*Several explanations have been offered for the source of the symbolism. 
For an explanation based on a pun of éAégas / é\epaipowar and xépas / xpalvew see 
the brief statements in The Reader’s Encyclopedia, ed. William R. Benét (New 
York, 1948), p. 316; or Ebenezer C. Brewer, A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
(London, 1953), pp. 306-307. For an explanation based on the substance of 
horn and ivory see Publii Virgilii Maronis Opera, ed. J. G. Cooper (New York, 
1857), p. 393, n. to 1. 893. The symbolism has a long history; among others, 
Homer, Plato, Virgil, Spenser, Browne, Macaulay, and Carlyle have made use 
of it. Note especially Pope’s translation of the Odyssey, Book XIX. 
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causing all this Vision to pass thro’ the Ivory Gate, he expressly in th . 


language of poesy declares all such imaginations to be wild, ungrounded, anj 
fictitious. 


It is possible that Pope is assuming a pose here—a sort of self-vindica. 
tion or mask behind which to retreat after his barbs have been aimed 
It is possible that he is carrying irony so far as to supply ironic note 
which, in turn, nullify the traditional meaning of a symbolic allusiop 
in the poem itself. If this is the case, we are particularly reminded of 
one important point: the notes of the Dunciad are essential for , 
proper understanding of the poem. Without them in this instance, 
the allusion to the “ Iv’ry Gate ” might be construed as a traditional, 
and not as an inverted symbol. 

There is, however, another possibility, one which, in my opinion, is 
more plausible. Although the prose reference to the “Ivory gate” early 
in Book III is quite apparently facetious, in the second note Pope’: 
statement seems to represent a different, and perhaps serious outlook. 
Part of his note to line 337 (“Do not gentle reader . . . a single 
Water-Rat ”) has, in fact, been interpreted as a serious comment. Pro 
fessor James Sutherland quotes this passage and remarks that Pope's 
words “ are not to be taken as merely jocular ” ; * and Professor Aubrey 


Williams cites the same part of Pope’s note to illustrate the seriou 


import of the poem.* But neither commentator considers the second 
paragraph in which Pope pointedly, and perhaps quite seriously, 
softens the immediately preceding statement. Professor Williams even 
seems to ignore the actual conclusions of the 1728 and 1729 versions 
of the poem at one place in his interpretation. He tells us: “.. . both 
early versions of the poem conclude: 


Thy hand great Dulness! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal Darkness covers all. 


From the apparently insignificant sufferings of a Gay or Swift 
amidst the local dulness of contemporary officialdom, the conclusion 
progresses line by line in an ever-growing revelation of the ultimate 
consequences for truth, morality, philosophy, and religion, in a world 
conquered by Dulness’s prevenient grace.” * Neither version, however, 
concludes as Professor Williams indicates. In 1728 the final lines 


were: 


* James Sutherland, ed. The Dunciad, by Alexander Pope, Twickenham 
Edition, Vol. V (New York, 1943), p. xlvii. 

‘Aubrey L. Williams, Pope’s Dunciad: A Study of Its Meaning (Batot 
Rouge, 1955), p. 59. 

5 Ibid., p. 103. 
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No more the Monarch could such raptures bear; 
He wak’d, and all the Vision mix’d with air. (III, 357-8) 


And, as cited, the “Ivory Gate” crowns the 1729 version: indeed, 
if one accepts Pope’s actual allusion and its accompanying prose 
reinforcement for their face value, the Dunciad Variorum of 1729, 
by thus closing with the symbolic and explicit announcement that the 
“Vision” is “wild, ungrounded, and fictitious,’ becomes a more 
optimistic poem than has been commonly realized. 

The 1743 version, in turn, raises a different question. In this case, 
of course, Pope does not conclude the poem as in 1729. The reference 
to the “ Iv’ry Gate ” and the explanatory notes still remain; but they 
appear in a less crucial position, certainly not as a concluding impli- 
cation to brighten and disrupt the “Universal Darkness” which 
descends with Dulness’s reign. The allusion, nonetheless, produces a 
curious, perhaps inexplicable tension or ambiguity. If Pope’s allusion 
is seriously intended, it seems as if he should have cancelled the 
allusion to show that the years had not fulfilled his “ better hopes.” 
One feels that he should have altered the “Iv’ry Gate” to the Gate 
of Horn in the closing line of Book III of the 1743 version in order to 
harmonize Book III and the newly added Book IV, where Dulness’s 
supremacy is achieved, not only dreamed. As Professor Williams has 
cbserved, Book IV is not “thoroughly integrated with the original 
version of the poem.”* But in 1743 Pope continued to show his 
consciousness of the symbolism and apparently did not care for the 
integration which a reference to the Gate of Horn could have given. 
To the note of Book III, lines 5-6 (cited above), in which he explains 
that the “Ivory gate . . . denoteth Falsity,” he adds a comment 
(signed ‘ Bent.”) which, considered from one viewpoint, indicates 
his continued awareness of the references to the “ Iv’ry Gate”: “ How 
much the good Scriblerus was mistaken, may be seen from the Fourth 
book, which, it is plain from hence, he had never seen.” At the same 
time the notes referring to the “ Iv’ry Gate ” and the actual reference 
in the poem still remain. It is quite possible that Pope realized the 
disparity but thought it functional in some way. We cannot be sure 
that Pope, with a characteristic sprightliness, did not leave the refer- 
ence to the “Iv’ry Gate” in the final version of his poem to add a 
curious (and puzzling) tension—in order to mix “ true visions ” and 
“deluding lies.” 





Spring Hill College DANIEL P. DENEAU 
*Ibid., p. 88. 
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Johnson Echoes Dryden 


Two lines near the conclusion of the final scene in Dryden’s “ opera” 
The State of Innocence (1677) closely resemble, both in context anj 
content, two in Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes (1749). At the 
end of the play, Adam and Eve, after they have fallen from their 
innocent state, talk to the angel Raphael about the meaning and kind 
of death. Adam says that the “deaths” shown by Raphael “ar 
forced and full of strife,” and he asks, 


Is there no smooth descent? no painless way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay? 


The angel replies, 


Some few, by temperance taught, approaching slow, 
To distant fate by easy journies go. 


Adam expresses a wish to “ live ” “so noiseless ” that he will “ find” 
“such” a “death.” And Eve adds: 


Thus, daily changing, with a duller taste 

Of lessening joys, I, by degrees, would waste: 
Still quitting ground, by unperceived decay, 

And steal myself from life, and melt away.* 


Johnson, following the original (Juvenal’s Tenth Satire) of his 
“imitation,” devotes a section of The Vanity to a description fint 
of miserable (ll. 255-90), and then of more fortunate (ll. 290-98), old 
age. The latter part of the description, reflecting, according to Mn. 
Piozzi, Johnson’s feelings about his mother, begins: 


But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime; 
An age that melts with unperceived decay, 

And glides in modest Innocence awway.* 


It is possible, of course, that Johnson’s use of “ melt,” “unperceived 
decay,” and “ away ” has no connection with Dryden’s play; it seems 
much more likely, however, that when he came to write the lines 
containing these words he remembered, perhaps unconsciously, the 


1The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott (London, 1808), V, 16 
65. My italics. 

2The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. David Nichol Smith and Edward L 
McAdam (Oxford, 1941), p. 44 (Mrs. Piozzi’s report is given in a footnote on 
the same page). My italics. 
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lines on the same subject in Dryden.* So far as 1 am aware, the date 
of his first acquaintance with the State of Innocence is unknown. But 
quotations from the play appear in both volumes of the first edition of 
the Dictionary ; the very lines—“ Still quitting ground, by unperceived 
decay,/ And steal myself from life, and melt away ”—illustrate, for 
instance, the meaning of wnperceived. Johnson had therefore certainly 
read the work well before 1755, when the Dictionary was published, 
and he may have read—or re-read—it as early as 1746-49,* during 
his initial labor on the Dictionary. 


University of Chicago GWIN J. KOLB 


Narrative ‘Technique in Rappaccini’s Daughter 


Rappaceint’s Daughter gives us the full range of Hawthorne’s art 
in microcosm ; it is not surprising, therefore, that two major studies of 
Hawthorne that have appeared in recent years have devoted con- 
siderable space to critical exegesis of the tale.t This attention is 
justified and necessary on two counts; firstly, the complex of meanings 
and implications in the story demands careful analysis, and secondly, 
we have here a richly concentrated demonstration of Hawthorne’s 
literary methods. An examination of one aspect of the latter—his 
narrative technique—can modify critical conclusions about the former. 

Richard Harter Fogle and Hyatt H. Waggoner have effectively 
disposed of the notion that Hawthorne in this mysterious tale was 
concerned principally with Rappaccini himself. Scholars and critics 
seeking to classify the story (always a dangerous procedure with 
Hawthorne’s writings) had seen it as one in a series including such 
tales as The Birthmark and Ethan Brand. Rappaccini, as we see him 
first sweeping through the garden, with his black coat, his “ sickly 


*It should be noted that neither the original of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire nor 
Dryden’s translation of that satire contains lines like the two by Johnson. 

*In his life of Johnson (Dublin, 1787), Sir John Hawkins says (p. 305, 
note) that the contract for the Dictionary was signed on June 18, 1746; 
Johnson’s Plan of a Dictionary was published in August of 1747; according 
to Thomas Birch, the first 120 sheets of the Dictionary had been printed by 
October 20, 1750 (for further details, see James H. Sledd and Gwin J. Kolb, 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary [Chicago, 1955], pp. 82, 107). 

*Richard Harter Fogle, Hawthorne's Fiction: the Light and the Dark 
(Oklahoma, 1952), pp. 91-103. Hyatt H. Waggoner, Hawthorne (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1955), pp. 101-116. 
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and sallow hue,” his ‘ 


is of course a variant of that personification of Renaissance humanism, 
the Roger Bacon, the Paracelsus, the “ Overreacher,” an obsessed, 
single-minded usurper of the divine. He looms through the tale, , 
dark observer in a corner of his brilliant garden, a man who would, in 
Baglioni’s words, “ sacrifice human life, his own among the rest, o 
whatever else was dearest to him, for the sake of adding so much 3s 
a grain of mustard seed to the great heap of his accumulated knowl 
edge.” Here is the blaspheming would-be creator whose attempt to 
rival God has produced a Garden of Eden which is full of serpents 
Most commentators, then, had seen Hawthorne’s tale as a version of 
the Faust morality. Both Fogel and Waggoner, however, have mos 
successfully directed attention away from Rappaccini. They have skill- 


fully dissected the complex symbolic patterns of the story and focussed , 


on Beatrice as the embodiment of Hawthorne’s central theme.’ 


Yet, if we examine the development of the narrative, Rappaccini’s 
Daughter is in fact Giovanni’s story. Insofar as the tale can bk 
considered as a tragic drama, it is the tragedy of his inadequacy, his 
inability to survive the testing Ordeal that fate has prepared for him. 


‘expression of piercing and active intellect,” | 


; 


It is Giovanni’s tragedy because he is the only dramatically developed ) 


character. Neither Rappaccini nor Beatrice develop in relation to the 
events. We know all about Rappaccini almost from Hawthorne’s first 
sentence about him. His story is there (and it is one of Hawthorne’ 
favourite themes), but he is dramatically a complete figure from the 
beginning. His work, his responsibility, is there, so to speak, before 
the action begins. His ultimate débacle is implicit, and very nearly 


explicit, in Hawthorne’s first view of him. He is a static figure, his | 
tragedy is not “ played out.” As for Beatrice, it is more a question of 


skillfully delayed revelation, the revelation of a static situation. All 
the dramatic movement in Rappaccini’s Daughter is in terms of the 
development of, or constrictions in, Giovanni’s awareness. We never 
“ get inside ” Beatrice. It is the elaborate symbolic structure which is 
made to bear the work of dramatic exposition of her role; as we shall 
see, some reservations can be made about the adequacy of this method 
in her case. 

It may seem like labouring the obvious, but it is wise to keep in mind 
that Rappaccini’s Daughter is a story. If we remember this and 
surrender ourselves to the process of Hawthorne’s narrative skill, what 


* This is not of course to imply that there is any over-simplification in their 
approach to the total impact of Rappaccini’s Daughter. 
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we read is the history of “a young man, named Giovanni Guasconti, 
who came, very long ago, from the more southern region of Italy to 
pursue his studies at the University of Padua.” And we admire the 
practised story-teller’s art which quickly makes the reader identify 
himself with the honestly puzzled and well-meaning young student. 
We are puzzled with him. We are confronted with the mystery through 
his eyes. A series of brief comments recurring throughout the story 
at once underlines his confusion and echoes our own. For example: 
as he first watches Beatrice’s behaviour with the flower, 

Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed his eyes and almost doubted whether 
it were a girl tending her favourite flower or one sister performing the duties 


of affection to another. 
when he wakes in the morning and ponders over what he has seen, 


Giovanni could not determine how much of the singularity which he attributed 
to both was due to their own qualities and how much to his wonder-working 


fancy. 
or when a drop from Beatrice’s flower has killed a lizard, 


But Giovanni, out of the shadow of his window, bent forward and shrank 
back, and murmured and trembled. “Am I awake? Have I my senses?” said 
he to himself. “‘ What is this being? Beautiful shall I call her, or inexpressibly 


terrible? ” 


Frequently, and notably in The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne uses the 
device of a narrator, impersonal yet not omniscient, who expressly 
abdicates final responsibility, not only for moral judgment, but also 
for questions of fact. In Rappaccini’s Daughter the narrative device 
is more subtle. The picture is, although this is not explicit, seen 
through the eyes of Giovanni. Our knowledge grows with his. Our 
identification with him seems complete, but gradually, as Giovanni 
discovers more and more about the mysterious world he has stepped 
into, Hawthorne uncovers more and more of Giovanni’s personality. 
We have been led, with and through him, up Rappaccini’s garden path. 
We have become concerned for this homme moyen sensuel at grips with 
an apparent femme fatale; then Hawthorne deftly slips out from 
under us. In the final stages of the story our guide is abandoned. 
He is dismissed (and in a sense so are we) in Beatrice’s final condem- 
nation, “ Oh, was there not from the first, more poison in thy nature 
than in mine? ” as Baglioni, his self-appointed protector, pursues his 
personal triumph over Rappaccini. 

Hawthorne’s narrative technique is extraordinarily skillful in this 
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story. There is a beautifully strict precision—one is constantly 
tempted into metaphors involving musical composition—in the move. 
ment and juxtaposition of persons, places, and events. What is most 
striking is the way in which the language of the story reflects the 
progressive stages in Giovanni’s awareness of what is happening. Most 
of all is this evident on the few occasions when apparently “ objective” 
statements about Giovanni are made: thus, 


Guasconti had not a deep heart—or, at all events, its depths were not sounded 
now; but he had a quick fancy, and an ardent southern temperament, which 
rose every instant to a higher fever pitch. Whether or no Beatrice possessed 
those terrible attributes, that fatal breath, the affinity with those so beautiful 
and deadly flowers which were indicated by what Giovanni had witnessed, she 
had at least instilled a fierce and subtle poison into his system. 


again, 


There is something truer and more real than what we can see with the eyes 
and touch with the finger. On such better evidence had Giovanni founded his 
confidence in Beatrice, though rather by the necessary force of her high 
attributes than by any deep and generous faith on his part. But now his 
spirit was incapable of sustaining itself at the height to which the early 
enthusiasm of passion had exalted it; he fell down, grovelling among earthly 
doubts, and defiled therewith the pure whiteness of Beatrice’s image. Not that 
he gave her up; he did but distrust. 


and, 


Before descending into the garden, Giovanni failed not to look at his figure in 
the mirror,—a vanity to be expected in a beautiful young man, yet, as dis- 
playing itself at that troubled and feverish moment, the token of a certain 
shallowness of feeling and insincerity of character. He did gaze, however, and 
said to himself that his features had never before possessed so rich a grace, 
nor his eyes such vivacity, nor his cheeks so warm a hue of superabundant life. 


On each of these occasions we are reaching a new stage in our aware- 
ness of Giovanni’s limitations (a critical dimension is established by 
which we may “judge” Giovanni, if we wish), but we are also 
permitted to feel that these represent stages in his own self-awareness. 
Hawthorne maintains this delicate balance of narration through all 
the Gothic extravagance and tortuous symbolism which establishes the 
story’s climate. 

There is only one other moment at which we step outside Giovann’s 
sensibility. This is immediately before the climax of their relationship: 


He rushed down, and in an instant was standing before the bright and loving 
eyes of Beatrice. A moment ago his wrath and despair had been so fierce that 
he could have desired nothing so much as to wither her by a glance; but with 
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her actual presence there came influences which had too real an existence 
to be at once shaken off: recollections of the delicate and benign power of her 
feminine nature, which had so often enveloped him in a religious calm; 
recollections of many a holy and passionate outgush of her heart, when the 
pure fountain had been unsealed from its depths and made visible in its 
transparency to his mental eye; recollections which, had Giovanni known how 
to estimate them, would have assured him that all this ugly mystery was but 
an earthly illusion, and that, whatever mist of evil might seem to have 
gathered over her, the real Beatrice was a heavenly angel. Incapable as he 
was of such high faith, still her presence had not utterly lost its magic. 
Giovanni’s rage was quelled into an aspect of sullen insensibility. 


Here, quite unambiguously, we have a statement about Beatrice’s 
significance. There is here no question of a “ multiple choice ”; Yvor 
Winters’ “ formula of alternative possibilities ” has not been applied. 
Beatrice is an angel.* Fogle has analysed the images of “ enmesh- 
ment” and “ intermixture ” in the tale.* Beatrice’s own enmeshment 
in evil, he says, is shown in the scene where she embraces the purple 
shrub and draws “ its branches into an intimate embrace—so intimate 
that her features were hidden in its leafy bosom and her glistening 
ringlets all intermingled with the flowers.” Yet in fact these symbols 
do not correspond to any actual intermixture established for us in 
Beatrice’s personality. The puritanical Absolutes, the fountain and 
the flower, do not coalesce significantly in her. None of her actions or 
statements produces more than a notional relationship between the 
evil appearance and the angelic reality. There is no real struggle 
between good and evil in her; she is as static as Rappaccini. 

It is significant that in this passage in which Beatrice’s angelic 
status is so unequivocally announced we experience the most complete 
suspension of Giovanni’s mediating function. Hawthorne needed a 
footnote to communicate what was beyond Giovanni’s “ sullen insensi- 
bility "what in fact was beyond the range of the narrative technique 
he had devised. This crucial passage might be said to signal and 
illustrate the one unsatisfactory element in this unusually compelling 
work of art. Yet if we dismiss the “ problem ” of Beatrice, which has 
received so much critical attention, and accept the experience of 
fiovanni, we come nearer to a satisfactory reading of Hawthorne’s 
tale. 


Georgetown University BERNARD McCABE 





*The significance of her name, her relationship to Dante’s Beatrice, is 
established by a fleeting suggestion in the story’s first paragraph, that one of 
the dwellers in the Inferno was thought to have lived in Rappaccini’s mansion. 

‘Fogle, p. 96. 
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Melville Roasts Thoreau’s Cock 


Readers of Pierre and The Confidence Man are familiar with 
Melville’s scorn for the philosophy of Thoreau and other Transcendent. 
alists. And recently Edward H. Rosenberry has argued that “ Cock- 
A-Doodle-Doo! ” is a parody of the same group of thinkers.? While 
I agree with this view, I nevertheless think that it is possible to trace 
the inspiration for the work directly to Thoreau’s essay, “ Walking.” 
This does not mean, of course, that this fact will in any way delimit 
the focus of the satire. Rather it will illuminate the comic center of 
the work, the symbolic cock. For Melville slyly adopts the philosophy 
of Thoreau’s crowing cock as a guide to the conduct of life, carrying 
the practice of self-reliance to its extreme conclusion—the chaos in 
human affairs that it would effect. 

Evidence that Melville was thinking of the essay is found in the 
concluding lines of the work which, except in tone, parallel Thoreau’s 
apotheosis of the cock: “and never since then have I felt the doleful 
dumps, but under all circumstances crow late and early with a 
continual crow. Cock-A-Doodle-Doo!—0OO !—00 !—00O !—O0O!”? 
Coincidentally, Thoreau’s expression of a similar sentiment also occurs 
in the last paragraph of the section he devotes to the gospel of the 
cock: “The singer can easily move us to tears or to laughter, but 
where is he who can excite in us a pure morning joy? When, in the 
doleful dumps, breaking the awful stillness of our wooden side-walk 
on a Sunday, or, perchance, a watcher in the house of mourning, I hear 
a cockerel crow far or near, I think to myself, ‘There is one of us 
well, at any rate —and with a sudden gush return to my senses.”* 
(italics mine) Not only does Melville use the phrase “ doleful dumps” 
as a kind of antiphonal refrain throughout the story, but, in the 
context above, he also wittily exploits Thoreau’s pun on “ morning: 
mourning.” For his protagonist is able to transcend the sorrowful 
task of burying the Merrymusks. 

But there are more relations between “ Walking” and the short 
story than the comic echoes of the cock. Melville, quite obviously, 
borrows the motif of walking itself. This provides him with the 
opportunity to subvert Thoreau’s optimistic view of nature. Of greater 
importance, however, is the adaptation of the fowl’s message in the 


* Melville and the Comic Spirit (Cambridge, 1955), pp. 162-63. 

* Selected Writings of Herman Melville (New York: Modern Library, 1952), 
p. 147. 

* Henry Thoreau: Selected Writings on Nature and Liberty, ed. Oscar 
Cargill (New York: The American Heritage Series, 1952), p. 138. 
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essay to the pattern of the hero’s life, his studied preoccupation with 
immediate time: “ Above all, we cannot afford not to live in the 
present. He is blessed over all mortals who loses no moment of the 
passing life in remembering the past. Unless our philosophy hears the 
cock crow in every barnyard within our horizon, it is belated.” * 
Acting upon this precedent, Melville’s first person narrator renounces 
the burden of the past and harmonizes his activity with the cock’s 
song of joy: “ Well, I felt better for this walk. Home now, and walk 
into that steak and crack that bottle of brown-stout; and by the time 
that’s drank—a quart of stout—by that time, I shall feel about as 
stout as Samson. Come to think of it, that dun may call, though. 
I’ll just visit the woods and cut a club. I'll club him, by Jove, if he 
duns me this day.”* The hedonistic self-indulgence of this passage 
burlesques the egocentricity implicit in Thoreau’s idealistic formu- 
lation of man’s relationship to nature, in this case to its surrogate, 
the cock. If, according to “ Walking,” nature advocates “ absolute 
freedom and wildness, as contrasted with freedom and culture merely 
civil,” ° then man owes no obedience to social authority. Therefore in 
harking to “the imperative intimations of the cock ” to “ be jolly,” ’ 
the hero merely reacts to the inspiration that “comes by the grace of 
God” and by “a direct dispensation from Heaven.” * Or as Melville 
would have it, “by Jove.” I do not propose these excerpts as con- 
sciously manipulated parallels. But as they refer to Thoreau, they 
reflect the characteristic rhetoric of his prose, hyperbole that invites 
travesty. Thus we can take each instance of preposterous conduct in 
the story as a direct projection or an exaggeration of the principle of 
self-reliance in present time, the code of the essay’s cockerel. 

But Melville roasts Thoreau’s cock in still hotter fire. Because his 
hero cannot resist the fowl’s “brag for all the world,” ® he loses his 
sense of proportion and degenerates into a fool. By the same token, 
because Thoreau loses control of his rhetoric, he is degraded into a 
philosophical clown. Both of them are guilty of excess; hence both of 
them are fanatics. In the final turn of irony, however, the fictional 
man is wiser than the historical man. He redeems his reader from 
fanaticism because, in his own behavior, he demonstrates the dangers 
of excess. Thoreau, to the contrary, urges everyone to cultivate excess, 
leaving them without any redemption from their predispositions to 
foolishness. 


Washington and Jefferson College WILLIAM BYSSHE STEIN 
‘Thoreau, p. 138. * Thoreau, p. 108. * Thoreau, p. 109. 
* Melville, p. 125. 7 Melville, p. 135. * Thoreau, p. 138. 
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Peine Forte et Dure and 
Hopkins’ “ Margaret Clitheroe”’ 


Implicit in this little-noticed poem is knowledge of the execution 
of the Elizabethan Margaret Clitheroe (or Clitherow), sometimes 
called the ‘ martyr of York,’ for her recusancy and harboring of priests, 
Imagery derived from her death by peine forte et dure, or pressing to 
death, runs through the poem. This brutality is briefly described in 
Shakespeare’s England: 


When a prisoner accused of felony refused to plead he could not be tried, and 
as conviction of felony involved forfeiture of property, many bold men refused 
to plead, in order that their possessions might be preserved for their families, 
But they well knew the consequences. They were laid on their backs, and heavy 
weights piled on their breasts until they either gave way and consented to 
plead or died... # 


Professor G. B. Harrison adds that the victim was “ stretched out on 
spikes, then a board was laid on him and heavy weights piled on 
until he was pressed to death.” ? At times this barbarous execution was 
deliberately chosen by recusants to avoid involving others: so with 
Margaret Clitheroe, who was accused of harboring priests. Hopkins 
exploits the images of this particular mode of execution: “ doomed her 
down to this— / Pressed to death ”; or, “ weighty weeks.” Further, in 
lines 28-30, there is again a play on upright and supine; in line 34, 
I take winch to refer back to the drum on drum of line 6, and both to 
the machinery of lifting weights; while lighten your dark heart (in 
1.36) plays obviously on the idea of weights, and the word weight in 
one form or another is repeated in lines 41 and 48. Her attitude of 
prayer in lines 38-9 develops her being stretched out as though upon 
a cross (“Just like Jesus crucified”). The poem depends, therefore, 
upon the reader’s catching the key-phrase Pressed to death in line 4 
and then upon his understanding the form of execution referred to. 

Other aspects of imagery in the poem also need to be commented 
upon. In line 15, her Christ-ed beauty of her mind: this I take to 
refer to her conversion to Roman Catholicism some years before— 
hence Hopkins’ verb form: beauty made (or become) like Christ's. 
Hopkins’ notion of God’s utterance of Himself is developed in one of 


1 Shakespeare’s England (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916), I, 400. 

2 Shakespeare—The Complete Works (New York, 1952), 27b., General Intro- 
duction. Shakespeare is of course punning bawdily on this punishment in 
Lucio’s lament that ‘Marrying a punk, my lord, is pressing to death .. -’ 
(Measure for Measure, V, i, 528). 
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his unpublished retreat notes;* this perhaps explains the rather 
oblique phrasing of line 54. 

We may learn something more about Hopkins’ working with the 
story of Margaret Clitheroe when we discover that his source was 
apparently a book by a fellow English Jesuit, J ohn Morris, published 
in 1877: The Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers Related by Them- 
selves. Third Series. The Preface by Father Morris is dated 1876 
from St. Beuno’s College, St. Asaph, where Hopkins pursued his 
theological studies from 1874 to 1877. It is certain that Hopkins 
knew the man,* and we may be confident that »» also knew his work; 
this poem dependent upon Father Morri woc« must therefore be 
dated from 1877 or later. 


One part of Morris’ book reprints from a contemporary manuscript 
the narrative by John Mush, an Elizabethan priest, of the Life of 
Margaret Clitherow. As would be appropriate to both the subject and 
the author and audience, the life of Margaret Clitheroe is clearly 
written in the tradition of saints’ lives, as the several chapter headings 
show: Of her humility, the foundation of all her virtues; Of her 
perfect charity and love to God; Of her obedience to her ghostly 
Father; Of her charity to her neighbors; and so on, to the XXth and 
penultimate chapter, Of her martyrdom. Particularly the account of 
her imprisonment and martyrdom seems to have been impressed upon 
Hopkins’ sensibilities and memory: he writes elsewhere of her history 
as “terrible and heartrending,” and there are certain lines and images 
of his poem which are, I think, unmistakably drawn from the account 
of Mush which Morris reprinted in 1877. 

Hopkins’ detailing of the sewing of a shroud in lines 13 and 14 is 
drawn from this sentence: “At twelve of the clock she [a woman 
attending her] saw the martyr rise from her knees, and put off all her 
apparel, putting on a linen habit like to an alb, which she had made 
with her own hands three days before to suffer martyrdom ” (p. 429). 


Line 18, clinching-blind, has been glossed by W. H. Gardner as 
referring to the judge who sentenced her. Though there were two 
judges, Clinch and Rhodes, Judge Clinch seems (according to the 


*Father Peters quotes from Hopkins’ unpublished retreat notes: “ God’s 
utterance of Himself in Himself is God the Word, outside Himself is this 
world. This world, then, is word expression, news, of God... .” (Gerard 
Manley Hopkins [Oxford U. P., 1948], p- 175.) 

Prof. W. H. Gardner annotates: the Holy Trinity (in his 3d edition 
[Oxford U. P., 1948], from which all quotations are drawn). 

‘In Further Letters of G. M. H., ed. C. C. Abbott (Oxford U. P., 1938), 
there is a later reference to Father Morris as our Rector. 
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account by Mush) to have taken more vigorous role in question. 
ing her and it seems to have been Clinch who passed this judgment 
upon her: 

You must return from whence you came, and there, in the lowest part of the 
prison, be stripped naked, laid down, your back upon the ground, and as much 
weight laid upon you as you are able to bear, and so to continue three days 
without meat or drink, except a little barley bread and puddle water, and the 
third day to be pressed to death, your hands and feet tied to posts, and a sharp 
stone under your back. (p. 417) 


It is notable that of the two points emphasized in Mush’s account the 
first point is left out by Hopkins, that part of her sentence which 
stipulated that she must die naked, for the Sheriff refused to permit 
her to die in her smock (p. 431). Her nakedness, we may infer, was 
omitted by Hopkins for reasons of modesty and decorum. But the 
second point was the refusal of Margaret to affirm that she was with 
child: “She said she knew not certainly, and would not for all the 
world take it on her conscience that she was or was not, but as she 
thought rather she was than otherwise” (p. 418). And her ill-fated 
pregnancy is quickly but powerfully rendered in the image in the 
closing lines that speak of the child quick in her womb: 


Small matter of that then! Let him smother 
And wreck in ruins of his mother... .° 


In justice to Hopkins, it must be borne in mind that this piec 
was left without title and was clearly regarded by him as a fragment: 
Hopkins, we may be sure, was well aware of his failure to fuse his 
ideas about the martyrdom of Margaret Clitheroe and the emotion 
stirred up in him by meditations on that martyrdom. That he had 
been thinking in terms of martyrdom generally is revealed by the 
poet’s statement to his friend Dixon, in a letter of November 5, 1879 
(and this enables us to date the poem more precisely as late 1879): 


I am thinking of a tragedy on St. Winefred’s Martyrdom and have done s 


*In Mush the description of her position or attitude before death is very 
fully detailed (pp. 431-2)—she was, as line 49 declares, a quarter of an hour 
or so in dying: 

She was in dying one quarter of an hour. A sharp stone, as much as a mat'’s 
fist, [was] put under her back; upon her was laid to the quantity of seve 
or eight hundred-weight at the least, which, breaking her ribs, caused them & 
burst forth of the skin. ... (432) 

Ruins, indeed. 

Her dying words in lines 46 and 47 are drawn from Mush’s report of be 
declaration before being bound and her ejaculation of “Jesu! Jesu! Jesu! 
have mercy upon me! ” as she died. 
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little and of another on Margaret Clitheroe, who suffered pressing to death at 
York on Ouse Bridge, Lady Day 1586 (I think): her history is terrible and 


heartrending. .. .° 


It is true that in the poetic fragment as it comes to us there is neither 
“equipose between intellect and sense ” nor objective correlative. Yet 
Hopkins’ reference to Lady Day suggests that there is still more to 
the poem. With the implied imagery of crocodile tears, lines 33-5 
have disturbed some readers: 


Fawning fawning crocodiles 
Days and days came round about 
With tears to put her candle out; 


“hear” (writes Gardner) “how these Protestant zealots tearfully or 
coaxingly besought Margaret to renounce her faith.”* But what 
gives focus to this conceit is the candle symbolism, submerged though 
it may be for a modern reader. Hopkins clearly recognized the fact 
that her martyrdom occurred on Lady Day, the 25th of March 1586, 
and this fact is stressed by Mush in his final declamation to the 


slanderers and ‘murtherers’ of Margaret: 


Behold the very time of her martyrdom witnessed your impious fact. You 
chose the 25th of March, wherein all true Christians celebrate with great 
solemnity the most gracious Annunciation of our Blessed Lady, the Mother 
of God.... (p. 439) 


In following the liturgy for that day, a religious would have had to 
turn from the Proper to the Common Office for Feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin, and this in the Revised Breviary of the period is preceded by 
the Common Office for Holy Women—the rubrics add: Whether One 
or Many, Martyr or not Martyr, but not Virgin. And in the Mattins 
for this office, Second Lesson, we read: “Her candle goeth not out 
by night... .” In the Eighth Lesson of the day (Third Nocturn), 


_*Correspondence of G. M. H. and R. W. Diwon, ed. C. C. Abbott (Oxford 
U. P., 1935), p. 32—that the writing of this poem had not been completed before 
the letter, and that his “thinking of” is to be construed as then going on, 
is to be inferred from the fact that the previous letter to Dixon was dated 
October 31st. 

Hopkins’ “I think” may refer to the problem of dating her martyrdom 
arising from the conflict between New and Old Style; Morris has a paragraph 
on this problem (p. 357), which resolves the question of whether Lady Day 
1586 was Good Friday (which is implied by line 40), and Mush develops this 
aspect in his declamation (p. 440): “ Ney, was it not Friday also wherein 
all Christendom celebrateth the memory of Christ’s death and piteously 
lamenteth His pains suffered this day, for our offences? . . .” 

*W. H. Gardner, Gerard Manley Hopkins ... (1949), II, 323; ef. I, 189. 
Empson’s discussion of fawn-fain-feign is suggestive here—The Structure of 
Complex Words (1951), p. 165. 
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we read: “Let your light so shine before men that they may s& 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven” 
(Matth. v. 16) ; and in the Ninth Lesson: 


Whosoever turneth his back upon the enjoyments of the flesh, and by earnest 
striving heavenward, putteth all earthly lusts under the feet of discipline, g 
that he smileth back no more when the flesh smileth at him, and shuddereth 
no more at anything that can only kill the body... .* 


One may infer that the fawning crocodiles of line 31 might put her 
candle out by preventing her consummation of the martyrdom which 
she conceived as her work: a rather subtle problem which Hopkins 
fails to develop fully and clearly (as, in an analogous situation, Eliot 
does more successfully render Thomas’ problem in Murder in th 
Cathedral), though we can I believe see the source of the crocodile 
candle conceit in Mush’s rhetoric and the liturgy. And the frequent 
declarations of murder in Hopkins’ poem, not always actualized or 
rendered poetically, are easily traceable to the more frequent uses of 
the term by Mush, especially in the long declamation that concludes 
his Life. Finally, there is another kind of ellipsis or truncation of 
allusion in Hopkins’ undeveloped evocation of what he has himself 
developed more fully elsewhere, as with Utterer in line 54, or in part 
with the candle image glossed above.® 

We must describe this poem as a fragment which Hopkins for 
whatever reasons could not complete, in 1879 or later; and it is, I 
think, heuristic to have failures like this to compare with his successes, 
and especially to contrast this poem with the “Terrible Sonnets.” 
We must also recognize the truncated and at times undeveloped quality 
of the imagery. Yet it would be well not to render judgment on 
individual lines as ludicrous until explication has been sufficiently full 
to comprehend something of the actual (if imperfectly achieved) 
meaning. 


University of Notre Dame R. J. SCHOECE 


*I quote from the Marquess of Bute’s translation of the Roman Breviary 
as revised by Clement VIII and Urban VIII (Edinburgh and London, 1879), 
III, 886-90. 

The symbolism of the candle is again employed by Hopkins, more richly, 
‘The Candle Indoors’ (No. 27 in Gardner). 

* See note 3 above. 
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Notes 


A Probable Source for a James Nouvelle’ 


In the Cage (1898) treats the “subjective adventure ” of a quick- 
witted and imaginative telegraphist in humble circumstances who 
vicariously participates in the life of the “great world” by piecing 
together the histories of her wealthy Mayfair customers from the 
telegrams they send and by taking a personal interest in their affairs. 
Reluctant to sever her connection with the brilliant society which her 
customers symbolize to her, she postpones moving to the poorer district 
of London where her fiance Mr. Mudge, a grocer, lives. She explains 
to him: “‘ Where I am I still see things.’” (406) The denouement 
consists in her eventually freeing herself of the delusion that she can 
ever escape the circumstances imposed by her own class and station 
in life. Reconciled to marriage with Mr. Mudge, she concludes that 
her own reality “could only be ugliness and obscurity, could never be 
the escape, the rise.” (499) 

The telegraphist’s dilemma is an inversion of that which faced 
James’s extraordinary butler Brooksmith seven years earlier. Brook- 
smith is addicted to the good conversation of his master’s world but 
is deprived of his opportunity to hear it by the master’s death. The 
butler loses his relationship to the society the telegraphist has always 
longed for but never known firsthand. Both are intelligent and 
imaginative figures excluded by circumstance from a setting which 
would allow adequate material for their minds to play upon. 

“Brooksmith ” “ proved a very tight squeeze ” in 7000 words,” and 
James may have felt that its theme would bear elaboration in the 
nouvelle.* Turning to his Notebooks, one finds that the anecdote which 
gave rise to “ Brooksmith ” originally involved a woman, a lady’s maid, 


‘Henry James’s sole comment on the source for In the Cage occurs in the 
Preface to volume XI of the definitive New York Edition of his works: “ Its 
origin is written upon it large, and the idea it puts into play so abides in one 
of the commonest and most taken-for-granted of London impressions that some 
such experimentally-figured situation as that of ‘In the Cage’ must again and 
again have flowered (granted the grain of observation) in generous minds.” 
(The Novels and Tales of Henry James, “ New York Edition” [New York: 
1907-1917], XI, xviii.) All subsequent parenthetic references to the Prefaces 
and text are to this edition. 

*The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. 
Murdock (New York, 1947), p. 104. 

* He did on another occasion use one donnée for two narratives, borrowing a 
part of the idea originally reserved for The Sense of the Past for treatment 
in “The Jolly Corner.” If he were reworking an old theme, this fact might 
account for his failure to discuss In the Cage in the Notebooks. Neither does he 
discuss “ The Jolly Corner,” mentioning it only retrospectively in his notes for 
The Sense of the Past. See the Notebooks, pp. 364, 367. 
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who had to find a new place after her mistress’s death. Secondly, the 
telegraphist’s interpretation of what the move to a poorer district and 
her marriage to the grocer will mean to her closely resembles the maid’s 
interpretation of her loss as James recorded it: “‘ Ah yes, ma’am, 
you have lost your mother, and it’s a great grief, but what is your 
loss to mine?’ (She was devoted to Mrs. D.S.) ‘ You continue to see 
good society, to live with clever, cultivated people: but I fall again into 
my own class, I shall never see such company—hear such talk—again, 
She was so good to me that I lived with her, as it were; and nothing 
will ever make up to me again for the loss of her conversation. 
Common, vulgar people now: that’s my lot for the future!’” * 
James had originally felt that the “ Brooksmith ” drama required, 
“to be ample enough, a hero rather than a heroine. I desired for my 
poor lost spirit the measured maximum of the fatal experience: the 
thing became, in a word, to my imagination, the obscure tragedy of the 
‘intelligent’ butler present at rare table-talk, rather than that of the 
more effaced tirewoman....” (XVIII, xx) When he took up a similar 
theme in the nouvelle, however, he chose a heroine, though the image 
of the cage had not at first particularly identified itself in his mind 
with a woman. He describes himself in the Preface as having specu- 
lated on “ what it might ‘mean’... for confined and cramped and 
yet considerably tutored young officials of either sex to be made s0 
free, intellectually, of a range of experience otherwise quite closed to 
them.” (XI, xix) Hence the “ Brooksmith” dilemma may have 
recurred to him at the moment when he saw in the telegraphist’s cage 
a suitable opportunity for situating a woman in relation to a richer 
experience than the dressing room would allow the lady’s maid. 


Cornell University JEAN H. FRANTZ 


Joyce’s Use of Memory in “A Mother” 


Joyce, we know, was thoroughly steeped in memories of the Dublin 


of his youth and thoroughly dependent upon them for material to 


weave into his writings. Thus the creative act for him very frequently 
meant the evoking of pertinent realities from his past life and trans- 
ferring them almost unaltered to his pages. He consequently brought 


* Notebooks, p. 64. 
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about an unusual inversion whereby real people in the city of his 
birth were eventually to become legendary. 

Some of the regions of the Dublin world that Joyce knew and later 
recalled, even some of the events that he experienced and later trans- 
muted into fiction can be found recorded in the voluminous diaries of 
a fellow Dubliner, Joseph Holloway. Although Holloway (1861-1944) 
is best known as the architect of the Abbey Theatre, he contributed 
in a unique way to the modern Irish Literary movement. For fifty 
years he made a daily report of his observations and memories of 
Dublin’s theatrical and literary life. 


Encouraged by his success as a tenor soloist at the Eighth Annual 
Feis Ceoil Competition in the Antient Concert Rooms, Joyce decided 
to earn money by his voice. Shortly afterwards, at a concert given on 
Saturday, August 27, 1904, he sang again on the same stage but now 
as a professional. Ubiquitous Holloway attended this entertainment 
and his record of the event is of interest. Through the available 
program card listing the artists and their various contributions and 
through the notes in Holloway’s diary, light is focused on how Joyce 
adapted and transposed reality in the making of “A Mother” in 
Dubliners. 

Before we turn to each of these items individually to find the 
salient material Joyce used, let us first go to his story. This, it will 
be remembered, treats of an overly ambitious mother, Mrs. Kearney, 
who, in compensation for her own mediocre marriage, controls the 
career of her daughter, Kathleen. She directs a determined campaign 
to make her a successful concert pianist, and to that end she arranges 
with the assistant secretary of a nationalistic group (Eire Abu 
Society) in Dublin for her to play at a series of four concerts from 
Wednesday through Saturday. The first three are financial failures, 
compelling the Society to recoup its losses through a special “ gala 
performance ” on Saturday with prominent Irish entertainers. Behind 
the scenes that night the mother argues for Kathleen’s fees and delays 
the beginning of the concert, much to the trepidation of the inexperi- 
enced second tenor, who quakes at the noise of the frustrated audience 
in the hall. Only after she receives partial payment does the first 
portion of the entertainment proceed. Despite the antiquated style of 
Madame Glynn’s singing, the concert is a success, made so by the 
popular appeal of the first tenor, unnamed, and the contralto, Miss 
Healy. During the intermission, Mrs. Kearney resumes her fight with 
the management for the full payment of the money. She even gains 
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sympathy from the second tenor. The directors, however, fail to meet 
her demands; consequently she threatens to withdraw Kathleen, 
But these tactics only lead to her final humiliation. For the program 
resumes without her daughter, when the contralto acts as her substitute 
and goes on stage with the baritone. 

Some notion of how Joyce used his memory in this story can be 
realized if we now examine the actual program sheet for the per. 
formance at which he sang on August 27. Judging from the local 
reputation of the artists participating, it is clear that the best talent, 
as in Joyce’s story, was reserved for Saturday. It was one of the 
several concerts sponsored by the Irish Industrial Exhibition to spread 
propaganda and to raise funds. They ran from Monday through 
Saturday and continued during the first two days of the following 
week. The program for “the grand concert” was arranged in two 
parts, each containing a variety of soloists who, because of the nature 
of the affair, emphasized patriotic airs in their selections. 

After the orchestral overture, Joyce, as the second tenor, began the 
solo contributions with “ Down by the Sally Gardens.” Then the three 
leading attractions, Miss Agnes Treacy, the model for Miss Healy, 
the soprano in “A Mother,” J. C. Doyle, the baritone, and John 
McCormack, the first tenor, followed in that order. Because of the 
prestige of the two men singers, their presence could be expected “to 
bring a breath of opulence to the company.” Another entertainer that 
evening was Madame Halle, who is the prototype for Madame Glynn 
in Joyce’s story. Both women were well past their prime and both 
acted with “old-fashioned mannerisms.” Madame Halle sang “ The 
Old Green Isle ”: but, unlike her counterpart, who sang “ Killarney” 
in part one of the fictional program, she did not give that piece until 
near the end of the concert. Irish war pipes brought the first section 
to a stirring finish. 

Miss May Reidy, the sister of the accompanist, introduced the second 
part of the program with some Irish airs on the cello. After her, in 
order of appearance, came Miss Treacy, J. C. Doyle, and Joyce, who 
was supposed to sing “ The Croppy Boy.” For a variation Miss Marie 
nic Shiubhlaigh, at that time widely active in several women’s national- 
istic organizations and an excellent actress with the Irish National 
Theatre Society, recited a patriotic poem. Joyce’s story, however, has 
a very similar person effectively close the earlier half of the enter- 
tainment. 

Through the diarist’s notes for that evening we can now be seated 
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also with Joyce’s audience. And it would seem from Holloway’s entry 
that both the novelist’s “ epiphany ” and his climax for “ A Mother ” 
arose from an experience which he had during that concert. Joyce, 
among other details, apparently later recalled that the pianist failed to 
continue with her role and that, in her absence during the latter half 
of the concert, he had to accompany himself during his song. We can 
also observe the ebullient behavior of the Nationalist audience, dis- 
gruntled by the management’s lack of promptness. No wonder Mr. 
Bell, the second tenor, who like Joyce, had just been awarded a bronze 
medal at the Feis Ceoil, was highly nervous before an identical 
gathering ! 

After mentioning the sponsors of the concert and the reason for 
holding it, Holloway goes on to say: 


The attendance was good but the management of the entertainment could 
not have been worse. The Irish Revivalists are sadly in need of a capable 
manager. At present they invariably begin considerably after the time 
advertised and make the audience impatient; thus they handicap the per- 
formers unwarrantably. Tonight was no exception to the rule; and after the 
first item, the delay was so long that the audience became quite noisy and 
irritable. The attendants at the door allowed people to come in noisily during 
the items to the distraction and annoyance of all attentive listeners and 
frequently to the embarrassment of the artists. Many left during the progress 
of the songs, disturbing everyone on their noisy way to the doors. ... The 
substitute appointed as accompanist in place of Miss Eileen Reidy, who left 
early in the evening, was so incompetent that one of the vocalists, Mr. James 
A. Joyce, had to sit down at the piano and accompany himself in the song, 
“In Her Simplicity,” after she had made several unsuccessful attempts to 
strum out “The Croppy Boy,” the item programmed over the singer’s name. 
... Mr. Joyce possesses a light tenor voice, which he is inclined to force on 
the high notes but sings with artistic emotionalism. One of his selections, 
“Down by the Sally Gardens,” suited his method best; and, as an encore, he 
tenderly gave “My Love was Born in the North Country,” a “short and 
sweet” piece. 


The prototypes of the other characters in “ A Mother ” can also be 
identified, since Joyce does not alter much their reality. Mr. Hend- 
tick, “ The ‘ Freeman ’ Man,” is Jack B. Hall, a “ Freeman ” reporter, 
and the author of one book of reminiscences entitled Random Records 
of a Reporter. His picture, provided in this book, reveals a dapper 
little man with carefully groomed grey hair and grey mustache, his 
sad eyes watering; one would expect him to have, as Joyce describes, 
“careful manners.” A staunch Parnellite, Hall considered political 


* Holloway Mss. (National Library of Ireland), vol. 1802. 
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activities to be of paramount importance. Joyce, therefore, accurately 
probed the heart of the man when he stated that “ concerts and artists 
bored him considerably.” 

The portrait of O’Madden Burke, or in life, O’Leary Curtis, has 
somewhat ironic implications. He also was an ardent Parnellite and 
reporter, differing little from Joyce’s fictional character. His appear. 
ance was distinguished, a fact he was not unaware of, for he liked 
to affect a flowing artist’s tie. Despite being well informed about 
literature, and active in literary pursuits, he preferred to be an 
admirer of creative minds rather than to be a creator himself. Joyce's 
comments on Burke’s magniloquent western name, “giving him a 
financial respectability,” are probably directed at Curtis’ unhappy 
reputation among Dublin’s drinking literati. In a city where buying 
one’s round of drinks at a bar is an accepted ritual, he was never 
known, at least, so says Gogarty’s parody, “to stand.” When his time 
came to pay his way, he always had to leave; important news was 
brewing elsewhere. 

Assuming then that Joyce’s fictional concert was held during the 
last week of August, 1904, we also have a clue, perhaps, revealing 


when he put his final touches to “A Mother.” He mentions in his | 
story that Mrs. Patrick Campbell was acting in Dublin at this time. | 
In reality, however, she did not play there until almost a year later, | 


July 17%, 1905, at which time she acted with Sarah Bernhardt in | 
Pelléas and Mélisande. Because of the thoroughness with which the | 


then exiled Joyce kept himself informed about the latest news from 
Dublin, it readily can be imagined that he received such an item of 
information and incorporated it as a realistic detail to round out his 
work. Three months afterwards, on October 15, he was ready to 
submit his finished Dubliners to a publisher. 


Bellarmine College MICHAEL J. O’NEILL 
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Cummings and Catullus 


Cummings’ meaningful use of space has received some attention.’ 
But his references through time back to Rome and Greece, his uses 
of the past, have not received nearly enough, partly because of his 
own emphasis on the immediate present. His esteem of Greek is 
suggested by a glance at his titles, and his elusive similarities to 
Catullus have already been suggested by John Arthos and Frank O. 
Copley.2 At least one connection with Catullus, however, can be 
made quite specific, and it will indicate how the classic past can be 
immediately present for Cummings—as his Greek title Himi (“I 
am”) implies—and how with the past he can also throw an ironic 
shadow on modernity. In his poem beginning “o pr” (number 249 
in Collected Poems, 1926), at first glance an altogether modern and 
tricky one, Cummings suddenly thrusts a vast allusive dimension back 
to Rome, and even on back to Greece, by directly quoting a phrase from 
one of Catullus’s own allusive poems. 

Theodore Spencer—though treating “o pr” as an example of 
Cummings’ making “merely a game of his cleverness with letter 
arrangements ”—has nevertheless called attention to the “satire (an 
emptiness of missing ‘o’s’) beneath the gay device.”* And this 
observation may be profitably extended before we consider the Catullus 
allusion. What exactly is Cummings’ satire here? The poem, of course, 
is a grandiose (and ironically amputated) apostrophe to Progress: 
“o pr” literally represents Cummings’ small idea of the supercolossal 
Progress he goes on to describe. The “o,” as Spencer suggests, is 
crucial; it is in fact meaningful and symbolic in a very gymnastic 
sort of way. The “o” is, most simply, vocative—“ O Progress ”—as 
Cummings’ sentence quickly shows. But with “o pr” standing by 
itself in one line for emphasis, the “o” also has a lamentive or 
temonstrative quality, or, better, the quality of ironic awe, as if 
Cummings were also saying “Oh, Progress!” in two tones of voice 
at once. I shall return to this double or triple possibility in a moment. 

In addition, the “o” stands as a zero, and illustrates this meaning 
by vanishing to nothing at all, leaving only empty spaces where it 

* John Arthos, “The Poetry of E. E. Cummings,” American Literature XIV 
(1943), 383-4; Marvin Felheim, “In Just—,” Hrplicator XIV (1955), item 
ll; S. V. Baum, “ The Technique of Intimacy,” South Atalntic Quarterly LIII 
(1954), 70-88. 

* Arthos, ibid ; Copley, Catullus—The Complete Poetry (Ann Arbor, 1957), 
Xvi et passim. 


*“Technique as Joy,” Modern American Poetry, ed. B. Rajan (New York, 
1950), p. 120. 
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ought to be, rather clearly emphasizing Cummings’ comment about 
empty American awe before a peculiarly American phenomenon: its 
disappearance from the page visibly stretches the “oh” and the awe 
to the full vacuity of blank paper. 
o pr 

gress verily thou art m 

mentous superc 

lossal hyperpr 

digious ete.... 


At the end of the poem we learn what game the “o” has been 


playing—baseball. We end with nothing more than baseball, that is, 
having started with Progress. The “o,” set out in the margin at 
the beginning of the poem, becomes the ball itself—white, round, a 
perfect zero—bouncing over the “pr” to fill in the word (with 
nothing), and then dropping down to fill in the end of each line below 
(with nothing), very like the little white ball that used to bounce 
along from word to word of the songs flashed-on at the lower edge of 
moving-picture screens, a line at a time, marking the beat for the 
audience to join in the chorus. 

As we follow the bouncing ball down the lines in its empty progress, 
we enter a “so-called newsreel so-called theatre” and with our “wn 
eyes beh / ld” the supreme empty vision. It should be noted that the 
“o” is missing at both beginning and end of the line “ wn eyes beh”— 
in every other instance it is missing only from the end of the line. The 
“o” has bounced over into “own” then back over into “beho .. .” 
to give us two empty wondering eyes, or eye-glasses (or the double 
lenses of the newsreel camera that used to appear on the screen 
claiming to be the “ eyes and ears of the world ”), bridged by the word 
eyes itself. And in the newsreel theater, through these wondering 
eyes, we behold: 

The 


(The president The 
president of The president 


. .. The President Of The) United States 
Of America unde negant redire quemquam supp 
sedly thr 


aseball 
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The great fuss, the theatrical newsiness of the President of this 
great country winding up and then weakly throwing the white zero 
upon which America hangs agog, is clear enough. But the Latin 
phrase in the poem’s longest and fullest line complicates the game 
being made of America. 

The line comes from Catullus 3, the second of his two “ sparrow 
songs.” It is a poem which twice uses Catullus’s very characteristic 
“g”—once a vocative “ O” as he calls upon all Venuses, Cupids, and 
decent people to weep for Lesbia’s dead sparrow, and once a lamentive 
“oh” immediately followed and intensified by the exclamation “io” 


‘« 


io 
(“Oh evil deed, io poor little sparrow”). This “o” of Catullus’s, 
which begins as formal and lamentive address and moves towards 
deeper and deeper lament, ironically elaborate, is very like the 
ambiguous and archaic “o” with which Cummings dignifies Progress. 
One imagines that the “o,” very characteristic of Cummings too 
(see 8, 19, 20, 21, 85, 119, 127, 136), has for him some generally 
reminiscent tie with Catullus, and that in this instance it may have 
sent his mind back to the Catullus poem he so suddenly quotes.* 

This poem, Catullus’s famous mock lament, lightly wraps Lesbia’s 
little grief for her sparrow, together with Catullus’s insignificant 
little rival himself, in lines reminiscent of past Greek splendor, lines 
in which Robinson Ellis points out what seem deliberate traces of 
Theocritus, Moschus, Bion, Callimachus and others,® lines of which 
the meter itself is originally Greek. Now, says Catullus, the poor 
little sparrow must go that shadowy way “ whence, they say, no one 
returns ” (unde negant redire quemquam)—a phrase for which Ellis 
lists a parallel in Theocritus, and of which Elmer Truesdell Merrill 
says: “The conception is thoroughly Greek, but from this time 
becomes common in Latin literature.” ® 


‘From Catullus 3 (and its shorter companion) also comes the title of 
Cummings’ very early “ Puella Mea.” Cummings changes the less conventional 
word-order of Catullus’s reiterated “mea puella ”—perhaps an indication of 
distant recollection, perhaps, as Arthos suggests of another phrase, to make it 
sound more “Latin.” “ Puella Mea,” a blend of Romance and the Song of 
Solomon, is really not very much like Catullus (unless in some elusive intensity 
or, as Arthos says, “fragrance” of language)—except that there too we 
suddenly find a phrase from Catullus 3 (line 14, which is two lines after the 
unde negant redire quemquam of “o pr”), this time an English one: “ Eater 
of all things lovely—Time! ” (Tulips and Chimneys [New York, 1923], p- 39). 
Cummings has substituted Time for Catullus’s “ Shades of Orcus.” Finally, it 
seems possible that Catullus’s book, containing only numbered, untitled poems, 
may be directly responsible for Cummings’ substituting of numbers for titles 
in his own collection, giving his book a classic manner in spite of its apparent 
modernity. 

°A Commentary on Catullus (Oxford, 1876), pp. 7-8. 

*Catullus (Cambridge, Mass., 1893), p. 7. 
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Cummings has thrust this Latin line, glowing ironically from th 
still more ancient past—wnde negant redire quemquam—into th 
very climax of his comically jerking newsreel, as if it were the absurj 
wit of hysterics, breaking the spell, deflating the flourish. The seem. 
ingly irrelevant Latin comes with startling comic effect, even wha 
we don’t know what it means. We sense a hilarious irony in it 
solemn intonation. We see that the present is being held up dis 
advantageously to the past, the trivial to the serious. When we puzz 
out the Latin we see that it says quite directly that America is a plac 
no one can return from, some remote nether region, known only by 
horrified report. When we discover the context in Catullus we get 
the full wry effect of the shades of Orcus twice removed; Catullus’ 
pathetic little sparrow hops down the shadowy path with much mor 
comic attractiveness than we can find in this America, this Hell, whieh 
is a flickering underworld of news about nothing, “whence no om 


~ 


~ 


returns.” Oh Progress! We discover that progress from our Greek | 


and Roman antecedants, that our very world itself, after all ow 
hullabaloo, drops weakly down through space and time like a throm 
ball. 


University of Michigan SHERIDAN BAKER 


The Conflict Between 
Chance and Morality in Rodogune 


In Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte, Corneille is preoccupied with 
the efficacy of heroic action. This preoccupation is far from naive, for 
the dramatist goes so far as to question, at least by implication, the 
moral validity of Horace’s superhuman—r is it inhuman ?—patridt- 
ism; and in Polyeucte, he not only recounts the triumphs of divine 
grace, but reveals, through the failure of the magnanimous Sévére, 
the hollowness of worldly sacrifice. 

Pompée and Théodore offer a bitter, if at times undramatic, juxta- 
position of heroic virtue and moral weakness. The urn which contains 
Pompée’s (headless) remains appears as the uninspiring goal of all 
great endeavours, as an ironically fitting reward for magnanimity. 
Théodore, a noble princess who, in her quest for martyrdom, combines 
the virtues of both Polyeucte and Pauline, barely escapes rape by 8 
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band of mercenary soldiers. This curious juxtaposition or co-existence 
of baseness and nobility appears even in Le Menteur, where Corneille 
occasionally uses the lyrical falsehoods of Dorante as a means of 
exposing the venal insincerity of his milieu. It would seem, in these 
three plays, that the hero, far from making events conform to his will 
or to his ideal, becomes more and more alienated from his surround- 
ings, characterized by either corruption or banality and therefore 
disenchanting. 

It is in Rodogune, his favorite tragedy, that Corneille finally comes 
to grips with disillusion. More important still, he is no longer content 
to oppose magnanimity and baseness, good and evil, saintliness and 
corruption, for he struggles to answer a question that had gone 
begging in his previous works: what is the value of human action— 
of any human action? 

The protagonists of Rodogune are dramatically faced with the 
necessity of affirming their own coherence, their own system (good 
or evil) of values, against an irrational, amoral, not to say absurd, 
force: hasard. They strive with all their might to placate this over- 
whelming adversary, chance: Cléopatre alone comes close to taking 
its place and becoming, if only for a moment, as absolute as destiny 
itself. 

The overpowering force of blind fortune is stressed in the scenes of 
exposition, where we hear Timagéne and Laonice recount past events: 
their story of the war between Parthians and Syrians appears as a 
bewildering succession of brilliant triumphs and sudden, unexplainable 
defeats. First King Nicanor, then the would-be usurper Tryphon, then 
Nicanor’s brother Antiochus, then once again Nicanor seem to be on 
the threshold of complete victory when actually they are tottering on 
the brink of disaster. Corneille thus makes full use from the very first 
scene of the traditional device of reversal, preparing us in this manner 
for the numerous and apparently melodramatic reversals that are to 
follow in quick succession and which culminate in the dénouement. 
As hasard and related concepts constitute the central theme of the 
play and, as it were, its metaphorical statement, it follows that the 
plot, in spite of its melodramatic aspects, remains essentially symbolic. 

This plot, with all its ramifications, is based on a chance event: the 
primogeniture of Antiochus or Séleucus. According to a treaty signed 
by both Parthians and Syrians, the first-born of Cléopatre’s twin sons 
will become king of Syria and marry Rodogune. The Syrian queen 
who alone can identify the elder uses this knowledge as a means of 
retaining her power and of destroying her rival, Rodogune. She there- 
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fore presents Antiochus and Séleucus, both of whom love the Parthian 
princess, with the following ultimatum : 


Entre deux fils que j’aime avec mesme tendresse 
Embrasser ma querelle, est le seul droit d’ainesse, 
La mort de Rodogune en nommera l’aisné. (II, 3, Il. 643-45) 


Having achieved absolute control over a short space of time in the 
past, over a single “ historical ” event, she believes that she can impose 
her will on the present. As far as her sons are concerned, she has 
usurped the power of destiny and replaced chance: “. . . leur droit 
incertain / Me laisse avec leur sort leur sceptre dans la main: / Voila 


mon grand secret” (II, 2, ll. 449-50). One can scarcely imagine a } 


better plan for a coup d'état, for it leaves no room for either right or 
might! It is with good reason that the Queen frequently stresses 
mastery over time: “ Le temps est un trésor plus grand qu’on ne peut 
croire ” (II, 2, 1. 515). 

Even before Cléopatre had revealed her true intentions, Antiochus 
and Séleucus had, independently of one another, devised a plan 
whereby an equitable distribution of happiness could be substituted 
for the inequities of fortune: one would marry Rodogune, the other 
would inherit the kingdom! This highly impractical plan reveals not 
only the good qualities of the twins, but also a fundamental antipathy 
between generosity and destiny. In the words of Antiochus: 


Je voy dans le hazard tous les biens que j’espére, 

Et ne puis estre heureux sans le malheur d’un frére, 

Mais d’un frére si cher, qu’une sainte amitié 

Fait sur moy de ses maux rejaillir la moitié. (I, 2, ll. 79-82) 


They do manage, however, to palliate the evil effects of destiny by 
solemnly swearing eternal friendship. Séleucus concludes: 


Ainsi ce qui jadis perdit Thébes, et Troye 
Dans nos coeurs mieux unis ne versera que joye, 
Ainsi nostre amitié triomphante 4 son tour 
Vaincra la jalousie, en cédant 4 l’amour, 
Et de nostre destin bravant ]’ordre barbare 
Trouvera des douceurs aux maux qu’il nous prépare. 
(I, 3, 11. 195-200) 


Although both brothers abide by their oath and thus preserve their 
moral integrity, they cannot, by ethical means, avoid their fate. 


2 Quotations are from the critical edition by Jacques Scherer (Paris: Droz, 
1945). 
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As soon as they discover their mother’s evil plot, Antiochus and 
Séleucus find still another way to neutralize the force of destiny: 
let the divine Rodogune proclaim one of them king—the one she 


loves ! 
Réglez nostre destin qu’ont mal réglé les Dieux ; 


Nostre seul droit d’ainesse est de plaire & vos yeux, 
L’ardeur qu’allume en nous une flame si pure 
Préfére vostre choix au choix de la Nature... . 
(III, 4, ll. 913-16) 


In this request, human choice is implicitly declared superior to a 
bungling and probably meaningless Power. Moreover, as both brothers 
regard Rodogune as an embodiment of all the heroic virtues, her 
choice must have absolute validity, and love can legitimately take the 
place of chance : 


La Couronne est & nous, et sans luy faire injure 

Sans manquer de respect aux droits de la Nature, 

Chacun de nous & l’autre en peut céder sa part, 

Et rendre a vostre choix ce qu’il doit au hazard. (ll. 963-66) 


But Rodogune, who loves Antiochus, dare not choose in the name of 
love. Instead, she presents the brothers with an ultimatum as rigorous 
as that of Cléopitre: “Pour gagner Rodogune, il faut venger un 
pére, / Je me donne a ce prix ” (Il. 1044-45). The princess does not 
for one moment believe that either Antiochus or Séleucus will kill 
Cléopitre, the murderess of Nicanor. She merely feels that it is her 
duty to ask for the head of the evil queen. She knows of only one way 
of responding to destiny’s challenge: obedience—obedience to the 
treaty between the Queen of Syria and the King of the Parthians (her 
brother) ; and, failing this, obedience to Nicanor’s cry for revenge. 
She does not realize that submission must necessarily perpetuate the 
iron rule of fate. 

The brothers thus find both the path to power and the way to love 
blocked by murder. Séleucus, by far the more lucid of the two, 
succumbs to disillusion and despair. His revolt against destiny and 
even life itself is complete. He goes so far as to accuse the woman he 
loves—a reaction practically without precedent in the tragedies of 
Corneille: “Que le ciel est injuste! Une ame si criielle, / Méritoit 
hostre mére, et devoit naistre d’elle” (III, 5, ll. 1051-52). He thus 
puts those two irreconcilable enemies, Cléopatre and Rodogune, in the 
same camp. Séleucus’ revolt, which sounds a new and discordant note 
in Cornelian drama, arises from his discovery that the universe is not 
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run according to moral principles and that something is rotten in the 
world: “ Dans mon ambition, dans l’ardeur de ma flame, / Je voy c 
qu’est un Trosne, et ce qu’est une femme .. .” (Il. 1083-84). In other 
words, he has understood the vanity of all human endeavour. His 
previous comments lead one to suspect that he expects nothing from 
the gods. 

Antiochus’ reaction is more normal or at least more Cornelian: he 
does his utmost to conciliate his duty to his mother with his duty 
towards Rodogune without in any way infringing upon the laws of 
morality. Against the Parthian princess he uses, with some success, 
the force of love; with his mother, he rather foolishly has recourse to 
“Nature.” Quite understandably, there is disagreement between 
mother and son as to its very essence. This is made clear in the 
Queen’s vehement remark: “ L’amour étouffe en vous la voix de la 
Nature, / Et je pourrois aimer des fils dénaturez!” (IV, 3, ll. 1324 
25). Later in the scene, she makes Antiochus believe that motherly 
love has taken the upper hand and that she will forget her hatred. 
Appropriately, she changes the meaning of Nature and, for the time 
being, accepts her son’s definition of that concept: “En vain j’ay 
résisté, / La Nature est trop forte, et mon cceur s’est dompté” (Il. 
1361-62). This is all the more ironical because, throughout the play, 
“ Nature ” remains firmly on the side of chance, destiny, and the gods. 
And Cléopitre’s parting words are even more cruelly ironic: “ Et ce 
soir destiné pour la cérémonie / Fera voir pleinement si ma haine est 
finie ” (ll. 1375-76). In fact, the very concept of “ce soir” or “ce 
jour ” is tinged with dramatic irony. The very first verse of the play 
(“ Enfin ce jour pompeux, cét heureux jour nous luit”), appears, 
within the context of the tragedy, as a litotes: for Antiochus and 
Séleucus as well as for the two warring nations, it was to have meant 
the end of their troubles; for the Queen, it was to have been a 
diabolical dies trae, a day of revenge against all her enemies. 

Stalemated by Antiochus’ steadfast love for Rodogune, Cléopatre 
tries to turn Séleucus against his brother. But the bitterly disillu- 
sioned prince is about as susceptible to temptation as a saint in heaven: 
he lives in a world so utterly different from that of his mother, that 
all her threats and blandishments appear as merely ludicrous. As 
her son’s reaction is definitely hostile: “Je n’ay, ny faute d’yeux, ny 
faute de courage .. .” (IV, 6, 1. 1472), she mentally signs his death 
warrant and, at the first opportunity, murders him. Timagéne dis- 
covers him inarticulo mortts: 
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Je l’ay trouvé, Seigneur, au bout de cette Allée 
Ow la clarté du Ciel semble toujours voilée. 
Sur un lit de gazon de foiblesse étendu 

Il sembloit déplorer ce qu’il avoit perdu, 

Son ame & ce penser paroissoit attachée, 

Sa teste sur un bras languissamment panchée, 


Immobile, et resveur en malheureux Amant. ... 
(V, 4, ll. 1611-17) 


In this description of the disillusioned and dying Séleucus as an 
unhappy lover—as a “ mourant ”—Corneille reaches the very height of 
irony. And the line: “Ou la clarté du Ciel semble toujours voilée ” 
repeats, in symbolic form, man’s estrangement from the gods. The 
realistic description that follows stresses the irony of the scene: 
“D’une profonde playe en l’estomac ouverte,/Son sang & gros 
bouillons sur cette couche verte .. .” (ll. 1619-20). Such indeed must 
be the death of a hero in an evil world. 

In the last scene, it is Antiochus’ turn to reach the depths of 
disillusion and despair. He has lost the only person he could love 
and admire; he will soon marry a woman whom he had suspected of 
murdering his brother; and he must bear his mother’s curse: 


Puisse le Ciel tous deux vous prendre pour victimes, 
Et laisser choir sur vous les peines de mes crimes, 
Puissiez-vous ne touver dedans vostre union 
Qu’horreur, que jalousie, et que confusion, 
Et pour vous souhaiter tous les malheurs ensemble, 


Puisse naistre de vous un fils qui me ressemble. 
(V, 4, Il. 1819-24) 


In other words, the dying Queen wants the future to resemble the 
past and calls upon the Heavens to continue their persecution of 
mankind. Cléopitre is indeed, in more ways than one, a direct 
forerunner of Athalie. But in Rodogune, there is little hope for 
salvation—even a Jansenist salvation: the discrepancy between the 
world as it is and the world as it should be could not be greater. At 
least in this tragedy Corneille has gone way beyond mere admiration 
and sounded the very depths of fear and pity. Is it surprising that, 
later in his career, he should have spent so many arduous and 
artistically unrewarding years translating the hopeful De imitattone 
Christi? 


University of California, Los Angeles JUDD D. HUBERT 
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Some Translations of Les Misérables 


The American copyright translation of Les Misérables by Charles 
KE. Wilbour was “ put out for sale” on the morning of June 7, 1862, 
by the Carleton Publishing Company (late Rudd & Carleton) of New 
York, and advertised in the New York Times as “ the acknowledged 
literary event of the century.—Large octavo, paper covers, price 50 
cents, and on superior paper, elegant cloth binding, $1.” Exactly one 
week later, or June 14, a second edition of Part First of the translation 
of “this magnificent novel ” was announced in the Times,’ with the 
assurance that “ The Second Part—Cosette,” and “ The Third Part— 
Marius” were nearly ready for publication. The authorized British 
translation by Lascelles Wraxall was first published by Hurst and 
Blackett of London in October, 1862. The second edition appeared the 
following month.’ In the following year, began the publication of what 
we shall call the “ Richmond ” translation of Les Misérables “ in Five 
Parts—Each Part a Complete Novel,’ by West and Johnston of 
Richmond, Virginia (1863-64). The authorship of this translation 
will be discussed presently. 

The three translations had a market which at the time was regarded 
as prodigious. Regarding the Richmond translation, for instance, 
Jeanne Rosselet quotes William G. Stannard, former secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Association, as saying: “. . . few perfect copies 
were left after 1863. They were read to pieces by the soldiers.”' 

It may in fact safely be stated that the great majority of English 
speaking readers knew Victor Hugo exclusively through Wilbour. 
Wraxall, or the Richmond translation. A brief examination of thes 
versions would therefore seem to be in order. 

Lascelles Wraxall modestly disclaims for his translation any other 
merit “than the most scrupulous fidelity.”* When he comes to the 


* I have used the one volume reprint by the Modern Library, New York, 1931, 
which seems identical in text with the two-volume reprint in Everyman’ 
Library (London: J. M. Dent and Co.) and (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. ). 

2? See Kenneth Ward Hooker, The Fortunes of Victor Hugo in England (Ne* 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938), p. 1442. The first edition of Wraxall’s 
translation was in three volumes. I have used the five-volume reprint (Ne* 
York: For the Members of the Limited Edition Club, 1938, with Introduction 
by André Maurois). 

* Jeanne Rosselet, “ First Reactions to Les Misérables in the United States.” 
MLN, LXVII (1952), 43. On the same page, there is a different version of the 
popular anecdote regarding “ Lee’s Miserables” than that found in Frazar 
Kirkland’s The Pictorial Book of Anecdotes and Incidents of the War of the 
Rebellion (Hartford, Conn.: Hartford Publishing Co., 1866), pp. 561-62. 

«“The Translator’s Preface,” I, vii. 
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numerous plays on words or idiomatic passages in Les Misérables, 
however, Wraxall is a most untrustworthy guide. He is in fact 
generally much inferior to Wilbour, who in turn leaves much to be 
desired. Let us take for example Victor Hugo’s description of 
Thénardier as “un filousophe,”*® a sort of pun on filow and philo- 
which would pass today in most Parisian music halls. Wilbour has 
“A fellowsopher ” (p. 320). Wraxall, as too frequently elsewhere, 
plays safe by omitting the troublesome word altogether (II, p. 81). 

We may now consider the description of Joly: “. . . il en résultait 
un étre excentrique et agréable que ses camarades, prodigues de con- 
sonnes ailées, appelaient Jolllly—Tu peux t’envoler sur quatre L, 
lui disait Jean Prouvaire” (Les Misérables, II-III, p. 369). Here 
Wilbour is fairly satisfactory: “an eccentric and agreeable person 
whom his comrades, prodigal of consonants, called Jolllly. ‘ You can 
fly upon four L’s,’ (ailes, wings) said Jean Prouvaire” (p. 554). 
Compare Wraxall’s rendering: “An eccentric and agreeable being, 
whom his comrades, lavish of liquid consonants, called ‘ Joly’ ” (III, 
p. 88). Not only has Wraxall omitted the pun L = atle, but there is 
no explanation of the phrase “ lavish of liquid consonants.” 

Wilbour attempts to render the dialectical “J’aimons les filles et 
jaimons le bon vin” (Les Misérables, II-III, p. 370) by “I loves 
the girls and loves good wine” (p. 555). Wraxall, for his part, is 
satisfied merely to reproduce the original French words (III, p. 89). 

It will be recalled that Gavroche makes a parody on Au clair de 
la lune, culminating in a cock-crow: 


Mon nez est en larmes. 

Mon ami Bugeaud, 

Prét’-moi tes gendarmes 

Pour leur dire un mot. 

En capote bleue, 

La poule au shako, 

Voici la banlieue! 

Co-co-rico! (Les Misérables, IV, p. 305) 


Here is Wilbour’s rendering of lines 3 and 4: 


Just lend me your spears 
To tell them my woe. (p. 949) 


The more prudent Wraxall, for his part, is content to reproduce the 
original French for the entire passage (IV, p. 321). 


*Les Misérables (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1909), II-III, 
82. Volumes IV and V also appeared in 1909. 
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Wraxall in particular seems to have had difficulty with some of 
the puns and idiomatic passages added in the final revision of Les 
Misérables to enliven the narrative. Thus, for Hugo’s pun L’ABC = 
V’Abaissé ° Wilbour has: “ ABC in French is pronounced ah-bay-say, 
exactly like the French word, abatsse (sic) (p. 547, and note), 
Wraxall has: “the people were the Abaissés whom they wished to 
raise. It would have been wrong to laugh at this pun. . .” (III, p. 
80). However, Wraxall gives no explanation of the pun to which he 
alludes. He is equally unsatisfactory for another of Hugo’s puns, 
intended this time to characterize the mentality of a bourgeots :—Les 
cygnes comprennent les signes, dit le bourgeois, heureux d’avoir de 
Vesprit (Les Misérables, V, p. 60). Wilbour makes a brave attempt as 
follows: “ Cygnes (swans) understand signes (signs) .. .” (p. 1027). 
Wraxall, on the other hand, has simply: “‘ Swans understand signs’ 
the bourgeois said, pleased at his own cleverness (V, p. 54).’ What 
this “ cleverness ” of the bourgeois was, Wraxall never reveals. 

In one scene, Victor Hugo attempts a humorous effect by reprodue- 
ing the mispronunciations of Joly, due to a bad cold in the head 
For example, Joly says, attempting to quote an old proverb: “m 
vieil habit est un vieil abi” (Les Misérables, IV, p. 267). Wilbour 
explains as follows: “an old habit (coat) is an old abi (friend) ” 
(p. 917). Wraxall again skips the difficulty altogether (IV, p. 277). 
Similarly, when Joly remarks: C’est un spectacle berveilleux (= 
merveilleux) ” (Les Misérables, IV, p. 267), Wilbour has: “It isa 
barvellous spectacle.” On the other hand, Wraxall makes the plodding 
translation: “It is a marvelous sight ...,” apparently unmindful of 
the fact that on the preceding page he has stated that “Joly hada 
cold in the head” (Wraxall, loc cit.). 


It would doubtless be unfair to say that Wraxall’s translation, with 
its inaccuracies and omissions, is at times almost a throw-back io 
Les Miséres, the 1847-48 version of Les Misérables. On the other 
hand, it often seems unrepresentative of the meticulous man who 
insisted: “JAMAIS on n’a imprimé ni on n’imprimera la 1** édition 


*Jbid., II-III, 362. The chapter on VABC was a late addition in le 
Misérables.—Ibid., I1-111, 606. According to Henri Guillemin, this chapter was 
based on amusing recollections of soirées spent about 1827 with Charles Nodier, 
Louis Boulanger, ete—(L’Humour de Victor Hugo [Neuchitel: Boudry, 1951), 
p- 10). 

7“ Toute la cinquiéme partie date des années 1861 et 1862.”"—Les Misérables, 
V, 301. 

® This feature is not found in Les Miséres, the 1847-48 version of Les 
Misérables, ed. Gustave Simon (Paris: Editions Baudiniére, 1927), pp. 132-33. 
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d’un de mes livres sans que je revoie les épreuves” (Les Misérables, 
V, p. 316). 

In too many instances, Hugo’s witticisms are entirely missed by 
Wilbour, as well as by Wraxall. Let us consider, for example, the 
characteristically feeble pun by Favourite: “ C’est un bonne heure de 
sortir de bonheur” (Les Misérables, I, p. 130). Wilbour has simply: 
“Tt is lucky to go out early ” (p. 105), missing the pun on de bonne 
heure and de bonheur, as well as the false gender of un bonne heure, 
which is essential to the anecdote. Here again Wraxall omits the 
passage entirely (I, p. 122). Or, let us consider the juxtaposition of 
the names Damas, Sabran, Gouvion Saint-Cyr, intended to suggest 
Damas sabrant Gouvion Saint-Cyr (Les Misérables, II-III, p. 324). 
Wilbour says: “and in this list they arranged the names so as to 
make, for example, phrases like the following: ‘ Damas, Sabran, 
Gouvion de St. Cyr’” (p. 516). Wraxall is no better: “ and combined 
names or this list so as to form, for instance, phrases like the follow- 
ing: ‘Damas, Sabran, Gouvion de St. Cyr’” (III, p. 42). Neither 
Wilbour nor Wraxall gives the reader the slightest help in guessing 
what the amusing “ phrases ” involved could possibly be, nor how they 
could be characteristic of the humor of the salon of the baronne de 
T... Or, to take the names of MM. Decazes and Deserre, members 
of the cabinet of M. Dessolles. One of the funmakers at the salon 
made the following rime, containing puns which the royalist habitués 
all thought, and hoped, were shocking: 


Pour raffermir le tréne ébranlé sur sa base, 
Il faut changer de sol, et de serre et de case. 
(Les Misérables, loc. cit.) 


Here both Wilbour (p. 516) and Wraxall (III, p. 42) fail completely 
to explain that changer de sol = changer Dessolles; changer de serre 
=changer Deserre; while changer de case = changer Decazes. Simi- 
larly, neither Wilbour (loc. cit.) nor Wraxall (loc. cit.) has any 
translation for the low humor of the song addressed to the “ Federals :” 


Renfoncez dans vos culottes 

Le bout d’ chemis’ qui vous pend. 

Qu’on n’ dis’ pas qu’ les patriotes 

Ont arboré I’ drapeau blanc. (Les Misérables, loc. cit.) 


Somewhat more satisfactory is the handling by Wilbour and Wraxall 
of a reference to the rue Platriére (later a part of the rue Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau), where the citizen of Geneva resided with Thérése. 
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As Hugo explains: “ De temps en temps il naissait 1a de petits étrg | 
Thérése les enfantait, Jean-Jacques les enfantrouvait.”* Wilboy| 
translates the last sentence thus: “Thérése brought them fort | 
Jean-Jacques turned them forth” (p. 560). Wraxall’s rendering j/ 
more literal: Thérése brought them into the world, and Jean Jacques : 
brought them to the Foundling ” (III, p. 96). Neither version, hoy. 
ever, seems to give the entire effect of Victor Hugo’s word coinag 
enfantrouvait. 

In justice, probably some credit is due to both Wilbour and Wraml’ 
for their handling of M. Gillenormand’s pun on suspendu. Vict! 
Hugo relates: “ On fit un jour devant lui (= M. Gillenormand) cet 
demande et cette réponse :—A quoi donc a été condamneé le rédacter 
du Courrier frangais?—A étre suspendu.—Sus est de trop, obsern 
M. Gillenormand”( Les Misérables, II-III, p. 325). Wraxall has; 
“He is to be changed.’ ‘There is a c too much,’ M. Gillenormani 
dryly observed ” (III, p. 43). Wilbour has: “‘ To be hung up fer! 
awhile.’ ” ‘Up is superfluous’” (p. 517). 

In May, 1863, at Richmond, Virginia, appeared the first volum 
of the Confederate translation of Les Misérables, which was intendel 
to be a vast improvement over the Yankee version of Charles 
Wilbour. As the “ Editor’s Preface ” states (I, p. iv): “ The tran 
lation (= Wilbour’s) which has been adopted as the basis of th 
present reprint, although in the main spirited and faithful, is dis 
figured by numerous errors and misapprehensions of peculiar Frend 
idioms, some of them even of a ludicrous nature. The work of revising 
and correcting it for republication was commenced by that accom 
plished scholar, Professor A. Dimitry; but the pressure of othe 
engagements having compelled that gentleman to give up the under 
taking after he had progressed as far as page 49 of this edition, th 
task of revision was entrusted by the publishers to the present editor, 
...” (Signed) “ A. F.” 

It was the original intention that the translation should be nearly 
complete. Omitted, however, were to be “several long, and . . . rather 
rambling disquisitions . . . exclusively intended for the French reader 
of the book.” Moreover, the editor added: “ A few scattered sentences, 
reflecting on slavery—which the author, with strange inconsistent, 
has thought fit to introduce into a work written mainly to denount| 
the European systems of labor as gigantic instruments of tyranny ant | 
oppression—it has also been deemed advisable to strike out . .. th 





* Les Misérables, II-III, 377. Not in Les Miséres, I, 348. 
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ts étre,| shsence of a few antislavery paragraphs *° will hardly be complained 
Wilbow} of by Southern readers.” 
1 forth! Nevertheless, even these omissions were for the most part dis- 
ering is) approved of in certain quarters of the Old South. For instance, 
Jacques | “TW. M.,” writing in the Southern Literary Messenger of July, 
mn, hor, 1863 (p. 446), made this plea for tolerance and freedom of thought: 
coingy “But the publishers have omitted occasional pages; which is deplor- 
| able... an author of genius should be given to the world as he 
Wranl]| desires; not as his publishers may will he should appear. One blotch 
Victor) alone, however, has been omitted, which may be excusable—abolition- 
d) cetty' ism. But even this error we could tolerate. .. .” 74 
dacter; Whatever defects it may have, the first volume of the Richmond 
obser | translation is distinctly superior to Wilbour’s rendering so far as the 
all has:} handling of “ peculiar French idioms” is concerned. Let us take for 
orman(| example M. Myriel’s pun on the word bonhomme. It seems that 
up for} Napoleon I is annoyed by the curious gaze of the good bishop of 
Digne, and demands brusquely : 
volum} —Quel est ce bonhomme qui me regarde? 
ntendel} —Sire, dit M. de M ..., vous regardez un bonhomme, et moi je 
les E.} regarde un grand homme. Chacun de nous peut profiter.** According 
> tran} to Wilbour, the bishop tells Napoleon: “ Sire, ... you behold a good- 
of hom and I a great man. Each of us may profit by it” (p. 4). 
is dis} Wraxall’s version is similarly unsatisfactory (I, p. 4). Unlike its 
French | rivals, the Richmond translation has the following explanatory note: 
revising “We have here a pun, which loses its power by translation. The 
accom: French word bonhomme, in its compact form, means an ‘old fellow,’ 
f other whether good or bad. The antithesis, which makes the pun, lies in 
unde bon homme, a good man, and not bonhomme, an ‘old codger’” (I, 
on, th p.10). M. Myriel also makes a witticism regarding the cardinal’s red 
editor, 


“For instance, Wilbour’s translation has (p. 34): “I voted for the down- 

fall of the tyrant; that is to say for the abolition of... slavery for man,.. .” 

nearly The Richmond translation (I, 38) substitutes “ degeneracy ” as a translation 

"for Pesclavage. (Cf. Les Misérables, I, 44-45). According to Wilbour’s trans- 

rather lation, Grantaire, speaking in the back room of the Café Musain, asks: “If 

reader: 1 do not admire John Bull, shall I admire Brother Jonathan then? I have 

little taste for this brother with his slaves” (p. 563). The Richmond trans- 

\tences, | lation (III, 61) omits the concluding phrase “with his slaves.” (Cf. Les 
stency, Misérables, II-III, 380). 

"|_“Some of the most intolerant criticism of Les Misérables came from 
noune | Northern writers. For instance, a contributor to the Atlantic Monthly (X 
ny and| (July, 1862], 124) remarks that “St. Hugo” should not have let monetary 

‘ the considerations hold up for twenty-five years the publication of his “new 
gospel.” He continues: “On the whole, Hugo did a service to the human 
race by holding out for twenty-five years. ... The great value of his new 
gospel consisted in its not being published.’ In the same journal (XXXVI 

| (Aug. 1875], 174) T. S. Perry presents Hugo as a “ brilliant trifler.” 
* Les Miséres, I, 32. Cf. Les Misérables, I, 8. 
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cap ** versus the bonnet rouge of the French Revolution, or perhay 


that worn by convicts condemned for a limited sentence.** Wilbour; 
account reads: “One day a dowager, of that impertinent variety wh 
think themselves witty, addressed this sally to him. ‘ Monseigneu, 
people ask when your Grandeur will have the red bonnet.’ ‘Qh! ho! 
that is a high color,’ replied the bishop. ‘ Luckily those who despix 
it in a bonnet, venerate it in a cap’” (p. 40). Like Wilbou, 
Wraxall as usual offers no explanation for this joke (I, p. 44). The 
Richmond translation has, however, the following note: “The salt 
of the dowager’s question is in the scarlet hat or skull-cap of 4 
cardinal and the red cap which, in France, is the badge of the convict 
and galley-slave ” (I, p. 43). 

Or, let us take the bantering letter left by Messrs. Blacheville, 
Fameuil, Listolier and Félix Tholomyés as they take precipitate leave 
of their mistresses (Les Misérables, I, p. 150). They confess gaily; 
“Nous fichons le camp,” which Wilbour stupidly renders: “We ar 
pitching our camps” (p. 120). The acceptable Richmond version is | 
“We are vanishing” (I, p. 94), while, for once, Wraxall scores with | 
“We are making tracks” (I, p. 140). Neither Wraxall nor Wilbour, | 
however, offers any explanation for the cruel jest: “ Nous fuyons dans | 
les bras de Laffitte et sur les ailes de Caillard.” On the other hand, 
the Richmond translation explains plausibly: “The diligences or| 
mail-coaches were then run by the firm of Laffitte et Caillard.” 

Unfortunately, with the absence of Professor Dimitry, the Richmond 
translation became increasingly dependent on Wilbour’s version, while 
the war-time paper shortage resulted in longer and longer omissions." 
The fall of Richmond may be said, among other things, to hare | 
brought to an abrupt end the last hope for a fair presentation in the | 
English language of the more idiomatic passages in Victor Hugo’s best 
known novel. 


Ohio State University OLIN H. MOORE 


**“Un jour, une douairiére, de la variété impertinente qui se croit 
spirituelle, lui adressa cette saillie:—Monseigneur, on demande quand Votre 
Grandeur aura le bonnet rouge——Oh! oh! voila une grosse couleur, répondit 
l’évéque. Heureusement ceux qui la méprisent dans un bonnet la vénérent 
dans un chapeau.”—Les Misérables, I, 50. Not in Les Miséres, I, 55-56. 

*# Men convicted for life wore green caps. 

16 For instance, in the Cinquiéme partie (Jean Valjean), Livre premier (¥. 
V), sections I, V and Xvi are omitted entirely, and parts of other sections art 
left out. 

Alexander Dimitry (1805-1883), a native of New Orleans, was a translator 
for the State Department in Washington from 1854 until 1859. During the 
Civil War, he was assistant postmaster-general of the Confederacy.—Ditiow 
ary of American Biography (New York: Scribner’s, 1930). 
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Notes 


| 


Two Unpublished Poems by Tristan Corbiére 


Tristan Corbiére has too often been the exclusive property of his 
Breton compatriots who insist on the regional inspiration of Les 
Amours jaunes. His acute sense of humor and his daring use of verse 
forms have been sadly neglected. The two poems which follow repre- 
sent different stages in the development of Corbiére’s satiric art. 
“Légende incomprise de l’apothicaire Danet,” written in the early 
1860’s shortly after the poet’s departure from the Lycée de Nantes, 
is a facile attempt to provoke laughter through a rather adolescent 
obscenity. The fact that it was written backwards and must thus be 
read through a mirror reveals the extent to which the sixteen year 
old Tristan considered poetry a game. The verse form of the 
“Légende ” suggests that it was inspired by a popular song of the 
period. “La Complaincte morlaisienne,” written several years later, 
still relies greatly on obscenity for humorous effects, but contains 
several daring verbal tours de force. Corbiére’s liberal use of run-on 
lines and his attempt to convey the qualities of spoken language by 
omitting certain letters point directly to the “ Raccrocs ” chapter of 
Les Amours jaunes. And the fantastic story of the Morlaisiens’s 
revolt against bureaucracy cannot but recall the Jarry of the “ Chanson 
du décervelage.” 


I am grateful to Mr. Bernard Loliée for permission to publish the 
“Légende”; and to Mr. Henri Matarasso for permitting me to 
photograph and publish “La Complaincte.” 


Légende incomprise de l’apothicaire Danet 


Maitre Danet dans sa louche officine 
Cherchait un soir, 

Non pas non pas sa longue carabine, 
Mais son Clysoir! . . 

Il s’agissait pour notre vieux nain-jaune 
de dégraver, 

L’anus soufflé d’une pleine matrone 
prés de crever, 
Oui prés de crever. 


En la pointant droit au bas de 1l’échine 
Danet crut voir 

Un animal qui lui fixait la mine 
Dans son trou noir! .. . 

C’était un chat que la grosse cochonne 
prise de faim 


to 
~ 
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Avait lappé dans sa rage gloutonne, 
Comme un lapin 
Oui comme un lapin! 


Jamais encor se dit l’apothicaire 
Courbant son front 
non je n’ai bu dans ma vaste carriére 
pareil affront! 
J’ai bien tiré sur plus d’une gouttiére 
Des chats tout frais..... 
Mais un vieux chat au fond d’un vieux derriére 
Jamais jamais 
Non jamais jamais! 


Sur le devant de ma chére boutique 
Dont j’étais fou! 

Qu’on place au lieu du serpent symbolique 
ce vil matou! 

Ah! dit l’artiste en dévorant ses larmes 
J’ai trop vécu! 

Je m’en punis et... je brise mes armes 
sur ce vieux cu 
Oui sur ce vieux cu! 


La Complaincte morlaisienne 


Ousque sont habillés en grande tenue les édilités et autres mis sur l’air de 
Tualdés par le sieur Corbiére Edouard et ousque sont apostillées et sublignées 
les plus spirituelles choses pour le plus grand esbastement des obstus d’esprit— 
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Ciel quel est ce commissaire 

Qu’on voit surgir sur nos bords, 
Parmi s’étrons et rats morts, 

Du sein doug de notre maire ?! 
Pour ce qui est des pieds des mains, 
Il a la forme d’un humain. 


Mais son ceur est anathéme!! 
Pour tous ses administrés 

Il fait veu de chasteté 

Sortant du quarant’huitiéme, 

Et sans pitié il défend 

Aux femmes de fair’ des enfants. 





Ce bipéde vraiment inique, 

(Qui n’a pas d’larmes dans les yeux’) 
Envoie & des hommes vertueux 

des brevets de filles publiques! 

Ce qui est trés inoui 

Oh oui: pour trés inoui, oui! 


Pour comble de désespérance 
Savez-vous ce qu’il advint? 
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Un’ déconfitur’ d’adjoints! 
Pauvre, pauvre, pauvre France!!! 
Et pourtant le soleil par- 
courait le ciel sur son char. 





Pharaon ce commissaire 

de police des hébreux 

Les fricassait comm’ des ceufs 
ce qui était un’ grand misére, 
Mais prés d’guici Pharaon 
n’était qu’un petit polisson. 


Hélas il avait prestance 

D’un Thug ou méme de deux, 
Ce qui partout faisait que 

il portait l’horrifiscence, 

tel que l’vieillard le plus vieil 
ne vit rien jamais d’pareil. 


Il était trés délétére, 

Mais Dieu qu’est fort comme il faut 
voulut mettre fin & nos maux 

sans mettre fin au commissaire; 
Enfant j’vas vous dire e’qu’il fit 
Dedans le couplet qui suit—— 


Vite il expectore un ange 
sous l’espéce d’un sous-préfet 
Pour redresser tant d’forfaits, 
avec des galons aux manches 
Et méme je crois qu’il en 
avait sur l’tempérament. 


Trés pareil aux alouettes 

qu’on attire par le miroir 

Le peuple est sorti pour voir 

Le sous-préfet en lunettes. 

C’qui fait qu’on pleurra (sic) longtemps 
dans tout l’arondissement. 





Mais voild ce peuple impie 

Qui ne le comprenant pas, 

le prend, oui le prend hélas 

Pour l’caissier d’la gendarmerie, 
N’avait-il done pas au front 
une auréole oui-t-ou non. 


La canaill’ piaille et criaille 
En braillant des braillements, 
Par derriére et par devant 
on dirait que le cri aille 

en tel rut que sire Echo 

en prit mal dans les boyaux: 
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“ Accourez & ma revanche 
“avec vos bottes et vos pieds 
“vous portant sardines blanches 
“ Et coupez-leur le sifflet 
“avec votre grand sabre et 





. caetera! ” v’la l’sang qui coule- 


ra tout a l’heur’ dans l’bassin 
car l’on va mettre bas cina 
des tétes de cette foule! 

les ventres vont étre décousus 
avec tout ce qui s’en suit. 


Le commissaire, fils de chienne, 
Et crocodile ennuyeux 

comme feu Néron mit le feu 

& un’ lanterne vénitienne 

qu’il avait, de par ma foy, 
prise & crédit chez Leroy. 


Mais vla Leroy qu’est un ange 
(g’na des anges qui sont pompiers) 
d’un nez fort embrasse les pieds 
des gens d’armes en phalanges 

On ne dégainera jamais 

Devant l’peuple de Morlaix!! 


Cela est si mirifique 

Pour les générations 

Futures, qu’il est question 

de mettre Leroy en musique, 
musique de violon ... 

gens subtils me comprendront. 


Vla l’tribunal dans la salle, 
Un président d’enfer nait 
mais pour ce qui est du nez 
vraiment Collinet l’a silé 
l’yant fourré trop avant 
Dans le cas des délinquants! 


Bien vite instruisant |’affaire 
Collinet et D’amphernet 

Car ils avaient tous des nez 

pour espionner nos derriéres 

et des nez qu’ils déguénaient 
contre le peuple de Morlaix. 


L’procureur léve sur la troupe 
Une noble téte 4 ch’veux blancs 
que les coupables doivent souvent 
voir se dresser dans leur soupe. . 
Un’ belle téte de vieillard 
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qu’est trés éloquente, car 


il les condamne & la peine 
Pour cause de chatiment 

et sans plus de sacrement 
En prison on les rengaine 
On ne dégainera jamais 
Contre le peuple de Morlaix. 


Princeton University ALBERT SONNENFELD 


Three Further Emendations to Kénig Rother 


This note can be regarded as a sequel to my emendations and 
reinterpretations of Rother 1605-1610, which appeared in MZN in 
May 1956. It is hoped that the contents of these two notes will draw 
attention to the necessity of subjecting this Spielmannsepos to renewed 
philological analysis. Despite the amount of scholarship devoted to 
Rother in the past, the number of unsolved problems pertaining to 
both the “ higher ” and the “ lower ” textual criticism make a reason- 
ably clean text of the poem a matter still subject to future philological 
endeavors. 

The passage numbered 2157-2160 in the Frings-Kuhnt edition of 
Rother appears in de Vries’ edition [2166-2169] as follows: * 


Widolt mit der stangen 
vor dar scrickande 

in allen den gebere 
alser * herriz * ware. 


De Vries regards “ herriz ” as being completely disfigured, and argues 
(p. 112) that “herriz wird meistens als Hirz erklart. Aber das ist 
doch undenkbar, daf der Spielmann den tobenden Widolt als dieses 
friedfertige Tier hat bezeichnen wollen. Ich denke, da&S Widolt wieder 
als Bir ‘an der lannen gestrebet ’ hat, und die Zeile war wohl alser ein 
bere ware. Die Verwechslung von h und 0 findet man bekanntlich ein 
paar Mal in dieser hs., vgl. Einl. 8. X.” It is clear, however, that 
considerably more than an erroneous scribal substitution of A for } 


* For the sake of consistency, I follow the same method of referring to these 
two editions as in my former note: the numbering of de Vries is indicated by 
square brackets, while, in the main, I shall cite the readings of the diplomatic 
edition of Frings and Kuhnt. 
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would be necessary to arrive at the existing reading from de Vries’ 
hypothetical reading. Moreover, “ herriz,” or normalized “ hirz,” can 
be regarded as correct, for there are instances in Middle High German 
literature in which a stag is conceived of as a “ grimmez” beast 
indeed.? Furthermore, it is possible to interpret the passage as illu- 
strating the rapidity of Widolt’s movements as he “ vorschricte,” i.e., 
leapt ahead.* There is, after all, no indication in the text that Widolt 
was “tobend.” He merely behaved as the other giants, whose actions 
are described in lines 2161-2164: 


Da vbir warf sich asprian. 

Der was der riesen spileman. 
Grinme zvelif clafter spranc. 

So datin die anderin al intsamt. 


A comparison of Widolt’s movements to hose of a “ herriz ” is therefore 
not only fitting, but in accordance with a traditional Middle High 
German metaphor.* It is this interpretation, rather than one which 
presupposes a “ tobenden Widolt ” and thus injects an element foreign 
to the text, which appears to be most coherent. 


An 


Concerning the passage 2771-2773 [2780-2782] 
Constantin do rande 


alsime daz mak irhancte. 
Vor ein gecelt erlich. 


de Vries remarks: “irhancte ist nicht, wie Lexer I, 636 erklart, 
‘anfangen zu hinken.’ R[iicker]t meint, daB erhengen dasselbe wie 
verhengen bedeuten kiénne. Wir wiirden doch erwarten: als er dem 
.marhe (v)erhancte....” It is difficult to see just how “ irhancte” 
came to be considered as in the least problematical. As de Vries points 
out, it can scarcely be interpreted as “ anfangen zu hinken,” nor can 
it be associated with “verhengen” in the sense of “die Ziigel 
verhingen,” for in that case the subject-object confusion would have 


* Cf., for instance, Nib. [Bartsch] 937, 2. The “ scelch ” of this passage, still 
so often referred to as “ unbekanntes Jagdtier,” has been identified as a stag 
by Pfeiffer, Germania, VI (1861), 325tf. Cf. also Parz. [Bartsch] Bk. IX, 
746-747: “mich hat der ber und ouch der hirz/erschrecket dicker dan 
der man.” 

* Cf. also Riickert’s note to line 2166 in his edition. 

‘For instance, “er ist snel aisam ein hirz” Zracl. [Massmann] 1313; 
“sin ros truoc in sO balde, daz ir im niht entran. /hirze oder hinden kunde 
im wénic engin” Nib. [Bartsch] 937, 3-4; “sd springe ich dar als ein hirz” 
Reinb. v. Durne, Hl. Georg [Kraus] 3142; also Otto Liining, Die Natur, thre 
Auffassung und poetische Verwendung in der altgermanischen und mittel- 
hochdeutschen Epik (Diss., Ziirich, 1888), pp. 201-202. 
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to be cleared up as de Vries suggests. ‘I'he solution is far more simple: 
“irhancte ” is to be identified neither with the inf. “ erhenken ” = 
“anfangen zu hinken” (Lexer, I, 636), nor with the inf. ‘ ver- 
hengen ” = “das Ross frei laufen lassen ” (Lexer III, 128), but with 
“erhengen” (Lexer I, 636), “verhengen” (Lexer III, 128), 
“erhenge ” (BMZ I, 611), in the sense of “ geschehen lassen,” “ to 
allow to happen.” The passage thus becomes clear: “ Constantin 
hurried as fast as his horse let him,” i.e., as fast as his horse could 
carry him. 

The third passage in question, 3938-3940 [3946-3948], presents a 
knottier problem: 

Got der hat gebundin 


beide ouil unde guot. 
Svonnez widir ime dout. 


which is, quite correctly, emended by de Vries to: 


Got der hat gebundin 
beide ouil unde guot, 
svonnez widir ime duot. 


As interpretation de Vries suggests (p. 117): “ Die schwerverstaind- 
lichen Zeilen besagen etwa: ‘ Gott hat das Gute wie das Bése in seiner 
Macht, auch wenn es ihm zuwider handeln will... .’” This interpre- 
tation necessitates an emendation of “Svonnez” to “swannez,” ® 
“swennez.” A glance at the manuscript or at the admirably exact 
description of its handwriting in the edition of Frings and Kuhnt will 
immediately convince the reader that such an emendation is not 
palaeographically justified: v/w presents, of course, no problem in this 
manuscript, but the “o” is unequivocally an “o.”* In view of this 
as well as the sense of the whole passage, it is perhaps best to emend 
the line to “ suon ne ez widir ime duot ” and to interpret the passage 
as follows: “ Gott hat das Gute wie das Bose in seiner Macht, es richtet 
nicht im Gegensatz zu ihm, d. h. es ist ihm untertan.” In this manner 
the illogicality implied in de Vries’ interpretation is avoided: if God is 
conceived of as being master of both good and evil, how can it—i.e. 
good and evil—have the will to act “ihm zuwider”? The suggested 
emendation, moreover, makes possible an interpretation which places 
“beide ouil unde guot ” into the position relative to God which is 
already indicated by “ Got der hat gebundin.” The correctness of this 


* As, for instance, the edition of v. Bahder, line 3947, and Riickert, line 
3947, “ svannez.” 
*Cf. the edition of Frings and Kuhnt, p. 27*, para. 12. 
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more likely by the fact that through this emendation one arrives at of | 
the type of repetition of meaning which is so common in Middle High ( 
German epic style. | Pre 
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Samuel Daniel, The Civil Wars, ed. Laurence Michel (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1958. ix + 366 pp. $10.00). TO lovers of the lool 
poetry of Samuel Daniel, the appearance of a handsomely printed Ep 
volume containing The Civil Wars between the Houses of Lancaster ng 
and York will be welcome indeed. This ambitious and impressive work, | lon 
published in part in 1595 and much expanded and revised in later sur 
years, but never completed, has long been available only in the sadly | 
inaccurate edition prepared by Alexander Grosart. The present volume B 
will, it is hoped, be the first in a complete edition of the poet’s works. ? 
Certainly one is much wanted. 
I have some faults to find, and these may as well be set down at 
once. The introductory matter does not seem to me well arranged and _—iWiil 
, the method of recording variant readings is confusing. It can be Wil 
mastered, but only with unnecessary effort. The text of the poem (that The 
of the edition of 1609) is accurate at such points as I have checked ? int 
it, but the variants have not always proved so. On page 311, line 2, gro 


“Had” (not “ Haue”) is the first word in at least two copies of the and 
1601-1602 edition and on the same page the word “ mens” is omitted tele 
in stanza 125— this 

“In other mens affayres, t’aduance his owne” ) 7 
—to the destruction of both sense and metre. The repetition of 8 seri 
quotation of fifty words, on page 2, is more than a little alarming, her 
but for this the printer is almost certainly to blame. Finally, such obsc 
descents into colloquialism as “the words do not sound too much the 
alike,” or “the present editor opts for dictation,” or “early on in thei 
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the notes,” though they are rare, seem to me unbecoming in an edition 
of the fastidious Daniel. 

One very good section of the introduction, based on an article by 
Professor Michel and Dr. Cecil Seronsy in Studies in Philology 
(1955) is on “ The Civil Wars and Shakespeare.” In this, the many 
points at which Daniel anticipates Shakespeare—as in making the 
Queen in Richard IJ older and Hotspur in Henry JV younger than 
they were—are closely examined. That Shakespeare in these two plays 
made frequent use of Daniel’s poem is now generally recognized. That 
Daniel, when he revised his poem for the edition of 1609, was influ- 
enced in turn is at least likely. “The two poets,” as Mr. Michel 
reminds us, “shared the same view of English history and its inter- 
pretation, and Shakespeare drew upon Daniel’s formulation of it and 
his making of it a vehicle for literature.” 

In writing that The Civil Wars has received no attention of late, 
“except for an occasional snippet in anthologies,” Mr. Michel over- 
looks the fine appreciation in E. M. W. Tillyard’s book, The English 
Epic and its Background. With such criticism once more appearing, 
and now Mr. Michel’s own very serviceable edition, the poem can no 
longer be thought wholly neglected. It stands the test of re-reading 
surprisingly well. 





Bryn Mawr College ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE 


William Shakespeare, Othello, ed. Alice Walker and John Dover 
Wilson (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1957. Ixix + 246 pp. 
The New Shakespeare. $3.00). PROFESSOR Wilson’s readable 
introduction, his main contribution to this joint work, covers familiar 
ground from a Bradleyan-literalist viewpoint and ignores a surprising 
and discouraging amount of what has been done in the last two decades 
relevant to critical consideration of this play. The major interest of 
this edition, however, centers in the text prepared by Dr. Alice Walker. 
Unfortunately, this book will not give the reader a completely clear 
opportunity to study the consequences of Dr. Walker’s theories for 
serious editorial practice. The effort to produce a text answering to 
her hypotheses for scholarly consideration has been confused and 
obscured by editorial concern to create a cleaned-up modern text for 
the general reader. Actually the editors have fallen between two stools; 
their text is inconsistent in intention and achievement, and their notes 
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) 
serve adequately neither the Shakespearean scholar nor the comm 
reader. These mixed purposes have agreed, however, in encouragiy 
the editor in a liberty which has produced a text as radical as it; 
unreliable. 

Dr. Walker has neither sufficiently answered Sir Walter Grey 
cogent criticisms of her theories of the early texts, nor removed th 
improbabilities, confusions, and difficulties in them. They “ wor’ 
only because she blankets the evidence with them: that is, dependex 
on her simplifying ad hoc hypotheses inevitably involves failure 
account plausibly for the actually more varied textual phenome) 
Editorially, the main consequence of these theories is to lead t 
editor to assume that a Q variant is likely to represent vulgarizatin 
and that mere agreement between Q and F is no guarantee whatever: 
correctness. This means that the criterion of textually adequate sen 
tends to go by the board, and the editor is predisposed not to lex 
unchanged whatever she may not understand, or even like. Hence st 
often emends through misapprehension of Shakespeare’s method ¢ 
meaning, through inattention to the total context relevant to a readiy 
through insufficient knowledge of the traditional values implicit i 
Shakespeare’s language, and through expectation of simpler kinds ¢ 
dramatic statement than those the poet characteristically uses. If ¥ 
take this text as it stands, there are more than sixty emendations 
substantive readings common to Q and F; in addition, the edit 
emends some sixteen F readings assumed to be incomplete correction! 
of Q errors. While it is only fair to say that Dr. Walker’s skeptia 
view of the early texts has exposed genuine shared errors unnoticed 
before, and that she has put forward several emendations deserving ou 
grateful entertainment, I must also record that more than sixty p! 
cent of the emendations in her text appear to me insufficiently justi?) 
able to find a place in any edition attempting to approximate whi 
Shakespeare actually wrote. 

One whole numerous class of emendations which serves to mkt 
this edition untrustworthy is in aid of metrical and other prosodi 
regularization of the poetry. The editors provide no general expla 
tory discussion of these unauthorized changes; nor do they consid? 
the textual problems impinging on them. There is no examined « 
consistent treatment of the contractions in Q. And no notice whatere 
is taken of the evidence of deliberate Shakespearean experimentatia 
with dramatic uses of hemistichs and overweighted lines, or of tl 
resultant difficulties in lineation. Partly analogous confusions al 
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licence are to be found in those two unfortunately continued New 
Cambridge features, place headings and “ realistic” stage directions, 
which mislead the reader by encouraging him in a false conception of 
Shakespearean dramaturgy. 

Much more is to be learned from this edition negatively than 
positively. It impresses upon us that “improvement ” of Shake- 
spearean texts is not a phenomenon of the past only ; it reminds us that 
Shakespearean editors have not deeply or consistently enough con- 
sidered what kind of text would best serve both the truth and the 
modern common reader; it forces us to question the editorial licence 
invited by a too unmitigated faith in the ad hoc hypotheses of the new 
textual criticism. Above all, it leads us to doubt the complete 
sufficiency of the newer bibliographical studies as a guide in editorial 
practice. The largely textual preoccupation of this edition has not 
prevented an editorial dependence on critical assumptions about the 
language, dramatic method, and substance of this play which con- 
tinually reveal themselves unequal to the task. 


The Johns Hopkins University LAWRENCE J. ROSS 


Walter John Hipple, Jr., The Beautiful, the Sublime, and the 
Picturesque in Eighteenth-Century British Aesthetic Theory (Carbon- 
dale: The Southern Illinois Univ. Press, 1957. vi + 390 pp. $7.00). 
IT has been clear for some time that a new study of eighteenth- 
century theories of the beautiful, the sublime, and the picturesque 
would be useful. Theories of beauty in this period have never been 
surveyed systematically, although special articles and general works 
on beauty or on aesthetics have discussed some of them. Earlier books 
on the sublime and the picturesque are now out of print and difficult 
to obtain. Continuing research, new fashions in criticism and in 
scholarship, new modes of writing literary or cultural history have 
to some degree outmoded works published a quarter of a century ago. 
It is evident, moreover, that to isolate for investigation a single 
aesthetic category such as the sublime or the picturesque is unavoidably 
to falsify (at least a little) since eighteenth-century aestheticians 
normally discussed the beautiful with the sublime or with the pic- 
turesque and occasionally all three together. Professor Hipple has 
undertaken to correct these and other errors; and, since it was in- 
evitable that such a book as this would be written by someone, we 
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serve adequately neither the Shakespearean scholar nor the commy 
reader. These mixed purposes have agreed, however, in encouragin; 
the editor in a liberty which has produced a text as radical as it j; 
unreliable. j 

Dr. Walker has neither sufficiently answered Sir Walter Greg; 
cogent criticisms of her theories of the early texts, nor removed th. 
improbabilities, confusions, and difficulties in them. They “ work” 
only because she blankets the evidence with them: that is, dependen: 
on her simplifying ad hoc hypotheses inevitably involves failure t 
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Editorially, the main consequence of these theories is to lead the 
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and that mere agreement between Q and F is no guarantee whatever o! 
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of Q errors. While it is only fair to say that Dr. Walker’s skeptical 
view of the early texts has exposed genuine shared errors unnoticed 
before, and that she has put forward several emendations deserving our 
grateful entertainment, I must also record that more than sixty per 
cent of the emendations in her text appear to me insufficiently justif- 
able to find a place in any edition attempting to approximate what 
Shakespeare actually wrote. 

One whole numerous class of emendations which serves to make 
this edition untrustworthy is in aid of metrical and other prosodic 
regularization of the poetry. The editors provide no general explani- 
tory discussion of these unauthorized changes; nor do they consider 
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licence are to be found in those two unfortunately continued New 
Cambridge features, place headings and “ realistic” stage directions, 
which mislead the reader by encouraging him in a false conception of 
Shakespearean dramaturgy. 

Much more is to be learned from this edition negatively than 
positively. It impresses upon us that “improvement ” of Shake- 
spearean texts is not a phenomenon of the past only ; it reminds us that 
Shakespearean editors have not deeply or consistently enough con- 
sidered what kind of text would best serve both the truth and the 
modern common reader; it forces us to question the editorial licence 
invited by a too unmitigated faith in the ad hoc hypotheses of the new 
textual criticism. Above all, it leads us to doubt the complete 
sufficiency of the newer bibliographical studies as a guide in editorial 
practice. The largely textual preoccupation of this edition has not 
prevented an editorial dependence on critical assumptions about the 
language, dramatic method, and substance of this play which con- 
tinually reveal themselves unequal to the task. 


The Johns Hopkins University LAWRENCE J. ROSS 


Walter John Hipple, Jr., The Beautiful, the Sublime, and the 
Picturesque in Eighteenth-Century British Aesthetic Theory (Carbon- 
dale: The Southern Illinois Univ. Press, 1957. vi-+ 390 pp. $7.00). 
IT has been clear for some time that a new study of eighteenth- 
century theories of the beautiful, the sublime, and the picturesque 
would be useful. Theories of beauty in this period have never been 
surveyed systematically, although special articles and general works 
on beauty or on aesthetics have discussed some of them. Earlier books 
on the sublime and the picturesque are now out of print and difficult 
to obtain. Continuing research, new fashions in criticism and in 
scholarship, new modes of writing literary or cultural history have 
to some degree outmoded works published a quarter of a century ago. 
It is evident, moreover, that to isolate for investigation a single 
aesthetic category such as the sublime or the picturesque is unavoidably 
to falsify (at least a little) since eighteenth-century aestheticians 
normally discussed the beautiful with the sublime or with the pic- 
turesque and occasionally all three together. Professor Hipple has 
undertaken to correct these and other errors; and, since it was in- 
evitable that such a book as this would be written by someone, we 
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must be grateful that the subject has been undertaken by a scholar 
of Hipple’s professional competence. 

A specialist in aesthetics, Hipple brings to the performance of his 
task some of the most useful virtues of the trained philosopher: the 
skill of logical and systematic analysis of texts, an interest in revealing 
the total philosophical context in which a given aesthetic theory 
exists, a singleness of view that does not allow attention to wander 
to such unprofessional matters as the history of literature or of taste, 
as well as (what is not always within the reach of the philosopher) | 
a clear, disciplined, and unmannered style. Because of these virtues 
he has been able to pack a great deal of material into a book of quite 
reasonable length. Moreover he gives us a genuinely fresh view of 
familiar materials. Properly rejecting the guidance of earlier students, 
he has re-examined and re-interpreted the important theories of the 
century, beginning with Addison in 1712 and ending with the fourth 
edition of Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, 
1815. Inevitably he finds many occasions for disagreeing with and | 
correcting his predecessors, and I should say that generally his politely 
and firmly urged objections deserve and will get respectful attention. 

Hipple has wisely preferred to treat fully a select number of im- | 
portant writings rather than to pay the price of completeness—the 
inclusion of minor or derivative works. His subject falls naturally 
into two parts, the first dealing with the discussion of beauty and 
sublimity that continued throughout the century, and the second with 
the controversy over the picturesque that developed at the very end 
of the period. In the first part we meet Addison, Hutcheson, Hume, 
Hogarth, Gerard, Burke, Kames, Blair, Reynolds, Reid, and Alison; 
in the second, as we should expect, Gilpin, Knight, Price, and Repton 
The interesting penultimate chapter takes up the theories of Dugald 
Stewart as being in some sense a terminus ad quem of the speculi- 
tions of the eighteenth-century aestheticians. It would be pointles 
for me to summarize Hipple’s summaries, though it is necessary t 
praise their clarity and economy. 

Of the writers who might have been but were not included—Dennis 
Shaftesbury, Jonathan Richardson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Jeffrey, 
for instance—I regret only the omission of Shaftesbury, though be 
clearly does not meet Hipple’s standard of being one of the “ necessary 
antecedents ” of any of the theorists whom the author has discuss 
because of their “intrinsic interest.” Nevertheless, the Characters 
ticks (almost exactly contemporary with Addison’s Pleasures of th 
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worth remarking that when aesthetic speculation began during the 
second decade of the century it might have followed the “ platonizing ” 
method of Shaftesbury rather than the “empirical ” method sug- 
gested by Addison. The very fact that it did not helps to characterize 
the age that was emerging as Queen Anne died. Moreover, poets and 
critics of Pope’s generation and later learned much from both Shaftes- 
bury and Addison, and if, as is more than probable, any one of 
Hipple’s philosophical critics derived some of his ideas of beauty or 
sublimity from reading, let us say, Thomson’s Seasons, then in a 
sense Shaftesbury was one of his antecedents, though possibly not a 
“necessary ” antecedent. 

But since, properly enough, Hipple’s interest is strictly in theory 
and in the accurate analysis of theories, he does not consider specific 
works of art. Except for the bare mention of a few paintings by 
Hogarth and the necessary discussion of Knight’s The Landscape, 
he ignores all actual works of art. In this book, the theories discussed 
appear to exist in a vacuum, though they surely derived from a social 
as well as an intellectual milieu and to some extent were determined 
by a dense world of natural objects, buildings, paintings, poems, and 
musical compositions. But the very limitation that Hipple has chosen 
to impose on himself proves to be one source of the strength of his 
book: its intense and single-minded concentration on the logical 
analysis of aesthetic ideas. 

“The book is not a history . . . ,” Hipple announces emphatically 
(p. 323). Indeed he seems to be sceptical of the very possibility of 
writing literary history or the history of ideas; or perhaps he merely 
doubts the validity of much existing literary history. At any rate 
he has chosen as the epigraph of his book four lines from Swift’s 
Cadenus and Vanessa, which appear to be both a criticism of his 
predecessors and an indirect statement of his own position: 


Philosophers, who find 
Some favorite system to their mind. 
In every point to make it fit, 
Will force all nature to submit. 


He has succeeded in not forcing nature by denying himself the luxury 
of a favorite system. Explaining in what sense he regards Dugald 
Stewart as the most appropriate writer with whom to conclude his 
book, he denies “that there is a tendency for multiplicity to reduce 
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to unity in the British speculations of the eighteenth century,” anj 
in consequence he finds “ no simple historical progression from ina. 
quacy to completeness, from error to truth...” (p. 284). His 
principal objection to my own book on the sublime is that it purportej 
to trace some sort of historical progression, though I do not recall tha 
it was a progression from inadequacy to completeness, from error tj 
truth. Again, in his interesting final chapter he asserts that in writing 
intellectual history the proper analogy to bear in mind is not tha 
of growth, development, evolution, but rather that of mutations: 
“. . . causes presumably exist, but all except the grossest escape uy 
There is little pattern, even in retrospect ; and no prediction ” (p. 320), 
We must agree. It is most unlikely that in the latter part of thi 
century any serious scholar will regard literary history as a series of 
“revolts ” against previous styles, or the history of taste or genr: 
as developing through gradual “ evolution.” Mutation hits nearer th 
mark, but it also is a tricky analogy and could lead to too great a 
emphasis on the uniqueness of the individual talent. And if, as seem 
likely, all we can know in literary history is the “ grossest ” causes, 
then perhaps we had best settle for examining them in the hope o 
learning what we can. 

Though the chapters of this book are arranged in chronological 
order and though the later writers were usually aware of the earlier 
ones and at times quoted and argued with them, the study is, # 
Hipple says, not a history; rather it is a philosophical account o 
relatively discrete moments in a discussion that was conducted pub- 
licly for a hundred years. None the less Hipple finds, of course, that 
his theorists, despite differences in points of doctrine, share a commn 
manner; and his discussion of this common manner, though net 
especially new, is a useful reminder that there was after all a) 
eighteenth century in aesthetic speculation (pp. 301-311). He observe 
the primary role that psychology played in eighteenth-century ae 
thetics, the continuous concern with “ the specification and discrimini- 
tion of certain kinds of feelings, and of the impressions and idee: 
which excited them.” And he remarks the search throughout the 
century for a standard of taste to be based on the common element 
of human nature as well as the characteristic preoccupation with th | 
aesthetics of natural objects. These predilections justify the usual | 
description of the method of eighteenth-century aesthetics as empiric 
and account for the emphasis that theorists placed on the perceiving 
rather than the creating mind. As Hipple says: “It would & 
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plausible to argue that one difference between neo-classical literary 
criticism and that of the Romantic period is that in neo-classical eriti- 
cism the principles of examination and evaluation are drawn ulti- 
mately from the nature of the audience, in Romantic criticism from 
the powers of the artist.” But despite many common assumptions and 
purposes, there was room for a great variety of opinions among 
theorists, and Hipple’s concluding summary of these differences is 
well placed to sustain his protest against expecting any unified body 
of opinion to emerge from the long debate of the philosophical critics. 

The book is handsomely made. Two illustrations from Gilpin and 
two from Knight make us regret the costliness of illustrated books 
in these times. 


University of Minnesota SAMUEL HOLT MONK 


Vivian de Sola Pinto, ed., The Divine Vision: Studies in the Poetry 
& Art of William Blake (London: Victor Gollancz; Fair Lawn, N. J.: 
Essential Books, 1957. 216 pp. $4.50). IN the first two of the ten 
essays Kathleen Raine vigorously documents her recent defense in 
Encounter (Nov., 1956) of Blake as “traditional” by reading the 
troublesome “‘ The Little Girl Lost” and “The Little Girl Found ” 
as compressed versions of Persephone’s descent into Hades and Ceres’ 
search for the lost Proserpine, Blake’s “ profound understanding and 
detailed knowledge ” of which he got from Thomas Taylor’s trans- 
lations of neo-Platonic texts. The case for Blake’s reading of Taylor 
and even knowing him personally, is even shakier here than it is in 
George M. Harper’s recent study of the same ground (Miss Raine 
ignores these studies). Professor Harper does not discuss the two 
lyrics, it is true, so that Miss Raine’s treatment of them is new, as 
is her disappointingly brief comment on Blake’s recently discovered 
tempera, “'The Cycle of the Life of Man” (the frontispiece to this 
volume). Despite the unconvincing “proof” of the Blake-Taylor 
relationship, however, the impressive collections of similarities make 
it probable that Blake had read some Taylor somewhere between 1788 
and 1793. I am unconvinced here only about the wholesale borrowing 
Miss Raine sees in the two lyrics analyzed. To judge the whole matter 
in proper perspective we must at least take into account Blake’s in- 
sistence on the unity of the body and soul. Their separation at the 
core of Taylor’s allegorizing is calculated to repel Blake in the same 
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way that Swedenborg’s similar “error” did. It was also contrary to 
Blake’s essential nature to “try his hand” at anyone else’s myth 
whole; his characteristic method of “ borrowing,” like Eliot’s and 
Joyce’s, was either to fragmentize the source and take it piecemal or, 
by reference to a symbolic representative (e.g. Milton, Newton), to 
evoke a whole body of “ sources” which he transmuted and re-aimed, 
With Taylor there are other problems as well, for in his works there 
are often several different readings both of the myth and of individual 
symbols. By seeing only Taylor behind the two lyrics Miss Raine js 
inevitably led to categorical assertion: the actions of Lyca’s mother 
“can only be explained by reference to Taylor’s definition of Demeter 
as the intellect” (whereas Blake’s mother-figure is never “ intel- 
lectual ”) ; or, the lion of the poems is zodiacal (whereas Blake’s more 
obvious and likely source is Paradise Lost*). 

Still, Miss Raine’s explications are the best I know of on these poems 
—because of her acute awareness of Blakean ambiguities and the 
peculiarities of being “lost ” and “found” in his cosmos. And these 
can be understood in Blake’s own terms, in the context of Innocence, 
Experience, and Higher Innocence, without the essentially un-Blakean 
prop of neo-Platonism. 

After Professor de Sola Pinto, apparently unaware of others’ work 
in this area, goes over again the unexciting Blakean sources in Isaac 
Watts and Mrs. Barbauld, S. Foster Damon’s genuinely provocative 
essay on Blake and Milton provides a series of tantalizing hints toward 
a fuller estimate of Blake’s debt to Milton and toward a much needed 
analysis of what Professor Damon calls “that warfare of ideas... 
where the soldier fights for truth and calls the enemy his brother.” 

A giant step in that direction is Northrop Frye’s superb essay, 
“ Notes for a Commentary on Milton.” Taking his cue from Blake's 
four states and levels of vision Professor Frye reduces the structure of 
the symbolism of Milton to its various individual elements; within 
each of these four sections, corresponding to the four levels of the poem 
itself, there is a further breakdown to account for the different 


) 


“worlds” which constitute each state; or, to put it another way, to | 


account for the different “ disguises ” the representatives of the various 
worlds seem to wear depending upon the depth of vision with which 
they are perceived. As in so many of Blake’s works the state of the 


percipient determines the nature of the perceived: as the depth of | 


1TV. 340-45, 401-5. The original sources are, of course, Isaiah XI.6-9 and 


I Peter V.8. 
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vision, so the object. After these invaluable “ notes” Professor Frye 
outlines the structure of the narrative of Milton to provide the context 
into which the multileveled symbolism fits. It is all a complex business 
indeed, and one occasionally tends to quail before the wheels within 
wheels (e. g., pp. 130-131) ; but it is only by some such schematizing 
that we will come to know Milton, as well as The Four Zoas and 
Jerusalem. When we do know them we shall be eminently in Professor 
Frye’s debt. 

Following hard upon this Karl Kiralis’s “ Theme and Structure of 
... Jerusalem (reprinted from ELH, 1956) suffers somewhat unjustly 
by comparison, for it is an altogether worthy attempt to create order 
out of that tortuous work—via Blake’s own “ direct statements” of 
his theme in Jerusalem itself (Plates 4, 5, 98). With some ingenuity, 
which the prophetic Blake often demands, Professor Kiralis does reveal 
a plan, wilfully obscured and often confused by Blake himself, and 
the way is thus opened for the kind of specialized study of the 
mutations and transmutations of characters and places which the 
readers of Finnegans Wake are enjoying more and more. 

The final essay on the major prophecies is by Piloo Nanavutty, 
whose work on Blake’s art is well known. Suggesting that Blake was 
more aware of Hindu creation myths than we know, she draws 
interesting parallels—which, however, remain only parallels. The 
greater value of her essay is in its account of the “main sources from 
which knowledge of India came to Europe in Blake’s day.” Uninten- 
tionally she adds further proof, I think, of the astonishing universality 
of Blake’s mind rather than of his outright debts. 

The three essays on Blake as artist which conclude the book are 
uniformly excellent, admirably varied. Miss Nanavutty’s brief com- 
mentary on the watercolor “ She Shall Be Called Woman ” ( Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art) is a gem, and H. M. Margoliouth’s plea (repeated 
from RES, 1954) for the reproduction of Blake’s drawings for Young’s 
Night Thoughts is properly urgent. Indeed, “ how can the large com- 
pany of students of Blake function adequately ” when 453 drawings 
have seldom been seen? As Professor Margoliouth clearly shows, they 
promise to be fully as significant as the other illustrative series, for 
the drawings again are often less illustrations than Blakean graphic 
poetry. Do we have here perhaps a “ poem ” comparable to his Job? 
Finally, Martin K. Nurmi conjectures that Blake’s “ Ancient of Days ” 
is at least partly a satiric comment on the frontispiece to the first 
English translation of Newton’s Principia. I do not know that I am 
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convinced but the disarming modesty and good sense with which 

Professor Nurmi advances his claim make this essay an attractive ’ En 
analysis of a graphic epitome of “attitudes and ideas Blake was gp 
attacking.” It is a fitting coda, for it will send us back to Blake, hoy 
perhaps even to Newton, just as the other essays urge us to reexamine cop 
Blake’s lyrics and prophecies, for themselves and for their relationship _ tha 
to the “perennial philosophy.” The entire volume properly com- pm 
memorates what Professor Frye calls (in writing of Milton) “one go; 
of the most gigantic imaginative achievements in English poetry.” | spe 


Wayne State University ROBERT F. GLECKNER 


Ben Ross Schneider, Jr., Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education (New ' aa 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1957. xi-+ 298 pp. $6.00). THE per 
title of this book is misleading. Mr. Schneider tells us nothing im- _ jy 
portantly new about the education Wordsworth received at Cambridge; q 
he merely describes in more detail than anyone else has yet found 
possible the system to which Wordsworth was exposed for four years | yy 
but with which he steadfastly refused to have anything much to do. | sy 
The first six of the nine chapters contained in this volume give usan | auf 
authoritative and very readable account of a curriculum Wordsworth yp; 
did not follow, examinations he did not take, an intellectual and gop 
political climate of opinion to which he did not adjust, and, finally,s [yg 
social life that Wordsworth remembered finding all too attractice, but | far 
which, according to Mr. Schneider, drove the young man into revolt | hin 
against his college and university. | the 

Mr. Schneider has looked almost everywhere for information about {) , 
the Cambridge of Wordsworth’s day. Some of the sources he has __ jpf, 
consulted—hitherto untapped, so far as I have discovered—are the the 
MS. Examination Reports, 1770-1833, at St. John’s College; and an An 
extremely valuable unpublished paper compiled for the Wordsworth | aq 
Centenary in 1950 by Mr. T. W. Thompson of Hawkshead. Mr. | Bet 
Thompson unearthed the names of many of Wordsworth’s Hawkshead of g 
contemporaries who preceded, accompanied, or followed Wordsworth lor 
to Cambridge, and whose presence there enabled him later on to write | life 
the following lines for The Prelude: F tior 


My spirit was up, my thoughts were full of hope; wit! 
Some friends I had, acquaintances who there | [18 
Seemed friends, poor simple school-boys, now hung round a th 
With honour and importance, ... (III, 18-21 [1850]) s0¢] 


| 
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The first six chapters are a worthy contribution to the history of 
English education in the latter decades of the eighteenth century. 
One’s estimate of their value for an understanding of Wordsworth, 
however, will probably depend on one’s reaction to Mr. Schneider's 
conjecture about why Wordsworth rejected Cambridge. His notion is 
that Wordsworth, an impecunious orphan whose patrimony was 
brutally withheld by the tyrannical Lonsdale, was the object of social 
scorn at Cambridge because of his uncouth North-country manners, 
speech, and dress. He knew the added indignity of being a “ sizar,” 
an undergraduate who paid only the cheapest rates for room and 
tuition (Mr. Schneider points out that, among other distinguished 
Englishmen, Newton, Paley, Richard Watson, and William Cookson— 
Wordsworth’s uncle—had been sizars). Consequently Wordsworth de- 
cided that he was “ too proud to play the Cambridge game ” (p. 40), 
peremptorily turned his back on the system and, in the summer of 
1788, became dedicated to poetry. 

There are weaknesses in this explanation of Wordsworth’s admittedly 
curious collegiate behavior. The evidence suggests that the only thing 
Wordsworth gave up at Cambridge was regular work. The Prelude 
flatly contradicts the theory that Wordsworth in his freshman year 
suffered slights that prejudiced him against the remaining three, 
which he nevertheless forced himself to endure. “This was a glad- 
some time,” he wrote in 1804 as he was composing Book III (i. 217 
[1850]). The Prelude suggests in fact that Wordsworth at Cambridge, 
far from developing paranoidal tendencies from social neglect, fancied 
himself not only a gentleman, but something of a dandy. There was 
the afternoon he drank too much in Milton’s old rooms; coming late 
to chapel, Wordsworth shouldered his way “in pride through the 
inferior throng / Of the plain Burghers, who in audience stood / On 
the last skirts of their permitted ground... .” (III, 319-21 [1805]). 
And one can hardly forget Wordsworth’s recollection of his wardrobe, 
acquired not in the North but in the shops of Cambridge: “.. . 
Behold me rich in monies, and attired / In splendid garb, with hose 
of silk, and hair / Powdered like rimy trees, when frost is keen. / My 
lordly dressing-gown, I pass it by... .” (III, 37-40 [1850]). The 
life was very pleasant: “The weeks went roundly on, / With invita- 
tions, suppers, wine, and fruit, / Smooth housekeeping within, and all 
without / Liberal and suiting Gentleman’s array!” (III, 40-43 
[1805]). Wordsworth summed it up neatly when he wrote, “. . . if 
a throng was near / That way I leaned by nature; for my heart / Was 
social, and loved idleness and joy” (III, 234-6 [1850]). 
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This reviewer has never argued that The Prelude is an infallible anj | 
sacrosanct souree for Wordsworth’s biography. But it must serve x 
such when there is no other evidence to go by. Mr. Schneider w. 
fortunately produces no document contemporary with the events ip 
question to contradict The Prelude account of Wordsworth’s Cambridg: 
experience. What is more, Mr. Schneider does not inspire confideng 
in his conjecture when on one page (154) he suggests that Words | 
worth’s ultimate preference for country life and simple people resulted ' 
from his antipathy to the aristocratic city ways of the Cambridg 
“ Bucks,” only on another (173; see also p. 172) to attribute thi 
preference to Wordsworth’s probable study of Juvenal. Nor can ox 
be impressed with Mr. Schneider’s understanding of Wordsworth’ 
economic circumstances at Cambridge when he first observes (p. 16), 
“ He was an orphan, who had inherited little more than enough to pay 
for his education,” only to conclude later (p. 191): “ Even if price 
had risen somewhat by 1787, Wordsworth’s expenses . . . ought not to 
have exceeded £300 for four years. Thus, when he graduated, th 
major part of his ‘ fortune’ was intact, and he could put off the eri | 
of earning a living for a few more years.” In this sentence Mr 
Schneider is on the right track. 

Except for an almost certainly mistaken account of Wordsworth’ | 
relationship with William Godwin, the last three chapters of this 
book retell in routine fashion the story of Wordsworth’s life from 179) 
to 1807. The final twenty-seven pages purport to “ examine ” Word: 
worth’s “ poetic output fom 1796 until 1807 in the light of his edv- 
cational experiences .. .” (p. 235). This large order, needless to say, 
hardly comes off. There is no examination, in the sense of analysis,’ 
of any of the major poetry. Instead there are generalizations abort 
Wordsworth’s debt to classical writers who were on the Cambridg 
book list, and about his mature attitude (Cambridge inspired) toward 
science. These large statements sometimes suggest a naiveté produce 
by a self-imposed do-it-yourself program that seems to have preventei 
Mr. Schneider from examining important secondary materials pertir- 
ent to the subject (J. W. Beach’s The Concept of Nature ...i 
conspicuously absent from the footnotes). On p. 247 we are told thé 
Wordsworth’s “ interest in pre-existence probably stemmed from . 
the Aenetd ... (on p. 69 the first part of the same passage rv 
724-33] becomes the source for the “idea that behind the face ¢ 
nature lies ‘something far more deeply interfused’”). Then on} 
252 Mr. Schneider observes that “ Newton’s Cambridge is probably z 
part responsible for the fact that Wordsworth’s poetry is haunted 
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the sun, moon, and stars. . . . Newton may also account for Words- 
worth’s obsession with sunsets.” No one else has ever suspected 
Wordsworth of being quite so derivative. 


Newcomb College, Tulane University GEORGE W. MEYER 


Hoxie Neale Fairchild, Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. IV: 
1830-1880, Christianity and Romanticism in the Victorian Era (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1957. xi-+ 592 pp. $7.50). IN the 
April, 1954, isue of The Victorian Newsletter, Hoxie Neale Fairchild 
issued a prospectus of the fourth volume of his Religious Trends mn 
English Poetry, which was to cover the Victorian age. He voiced some 
trepidation at invading a new field which he professed to know little 
about. 1f this deferential gesture in the direction of Victorian scholars 
did not provoke wry grins, it should have. The appearance of the 
fourth volume, subtitled Christianity and Romanticism in the Vic- 
torian Era, leaves little room for doubt that Professor Fairchild has 
read more Victorian poetry than anyone alive, and he has read it 
intelligently. 

Here as in his earlier volumes Professor Fairchild displays his 
Anglo-Catholic bias, but since he advertises it honestly, it seems to me 
that he is entitled to it. There is no more reason to be alarmed by it 
than by any of the myriad others which have been brought to Victorian 
studies. Even a bias is useful if it reveals new dimensions in the object 
by enabling us to see it from a new angle. 

According to Fairchild’s thesis, romanticism is non-Christian and 
non-religious because it affirms two heresies, that man is self-sufficient, 
and that man creates values, including God and morality. On the 
other hand, any religion, in his sense of the term, affirms that there 
isa Divine Being whose existence is in no way dependent on man’s 
wishes or imaginings, and that man is incapable of transcending his 
weakness without that Being’s help. Protestantism is not romanticism, 
but its loose organization and its exaltation of the individual con- 
science have tended to break it down into romanticism. Although 
Bertrand Russell associates romanticism with Protestant subjectivity, 
Fairchild does not believe that any necessary connection between the 
two can be proved, but he insists that in the last three centuries and 
almost up to the present Protestantism has moved from a God-centered 
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religion toward a man-centered religion, i.e., romanticism, again a | ws 
he defines the term. | int 


In the conduct of his argument along the religious spectrum, Fair. 
child moves from strong Evangelicalism to agnosticism, with each’ of 
band of the spectrum receiving a special introductory chapter. Thex go 
introductory chapters consist of theological analyses of very ming | py 
poets, since their naked statements clearly reveal the outlines of their; an 
thought. Each such chapter is followed by a chapter or chapter) go 
devoted to the important poet or poets who fall within that particular | of 
band of the spectrum. Thus we have the arrangement Evangelical | |e; 
Christianity (Elizabeth Barrett Browning), subjective Christianity | |e; 
(Tennyson and Browning), seers and seekers (Buchanan and Noel). 
Then Fairchild confronts this trend from Protestantism toward } 
agnostic humanism with the poetry of Catholic Christianity (Christina 
Rossetti and Patmore). After this section he moves toward the end 
of the century with estheticism (Dante Gabriel Rossetti) and 
frustrated romanticism (Swinburne, Thomson, Arnold and Clough).| T 
He concludes with two resumés, one for historians and one for critics. F 


Fairchild is not so naive that he thinks Catholics are good poets 
and romantics bad, with Protestants somewhere between and atheists of 
nowhere. On the contrary he thinks that Swinburne was a good pot | le 
and that most of the poets of the Catholic Revival were very bad | 
poets indeed. Too frequently they were led by their distrust of | te 
liberalism and materialism to exalt the severe and the ascetic aspects | fa 
of their religion: not one of them gives clear, full voice to the old| a 
faith. They sound like cranks and extremists, but even at their worst, 
when they are playing at Middle Ages, there is a vast difference between _ ir 
them and the romantics or the decadents. “ They toy with the trap 
pings of romanticism, but they are not romantics. None of them) F 
supposes that Jesus Christ is a warm feeling in the heart or that God | p 
is a product of human imagination.’ (p. 301.) A firm distinction 0 
between the Catholic Revival and the Medieval Revival is one of the 
fruits of Fairchild’s bias. te 


Another is even more valuable. It has been the habit of a great| %@ 
many commentators to dwell on the stubborn refusal of various | a 
Victorian poets to face the facts, the facts being at one time or another | © 
evolution, the conservation of energy, the multiple authorship f | ™ 
Genesis, and the like, together with the philosophical implications @ | 
the same. It goes without saying that everyone knows what the facts | i 
are, and this or that Victorian poet should have, but if he did, | © 
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| 


ain a) was afraid to face them, and having compromised his intellectual 

integrity, he was forever after incapable of creation. 
_ Pair. The persistence of this mode of criticism is a tribute to the memory 
1 each of young John Ruskin, since it rests on the assumption that only a 
These | good man can be a good artist. But now Fairchild has unearthed 
minor'| numerous encrusted fragments shaped by those who faced the facts, 
their} and they seem a deal less attractive than the battered urns of Tenny- 
apters son and Browning. If facing the facts were so bracing, then the poetic 
icular | efforts of those who faced them should show the effect of the tonic, at 
selical —_Jeast in the purely intellectual order, but they do not. Of course these 
ianity —_jesser sceptics were seldom poets to begin with, but even Matthew 
Noel). Arnold could write: 


ward | 
isting From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

e end In the rustling night-air came the answer: 

and 
ugh).| These lines, sensible enough at first glance, are philosophical kin to 
ritics. | Frederick Tennyson’s, “ An inner voice came to me from the sky: 
poets ...” By a subtle, cumulative process, Fairchild’s patient examination 


heists | of the minor seers and seekers exposes the comic side of serious intel- 
poet | lectual positions. 

r bad | In his conclusion for historians, Fairchild says: “The Victorian 
st of | tension pulls in three, not two, directions: toward faith in God, toward 
pects | faith in man, and toward faith in matter.” (p. 531.) Tennyson was 
e old} capable of holding all three faiths at once in that uneasy balance we 


rorst,} call the Victorian Compromise. There is more than enough tension 
ween in In Memoriam to satisfy the most exacting modern taste; whether 
trap- | or not it was given satisfactory form is another question, which 


them | Fairchild answers in his conclusion for critics. He finds Victorian 
God | poetry inferior both to the poetry which preceded it and to the poetry 
cti | of our own century, and this inferiority he attributes to the failure of 
f the the Victorians to develop a style which would mirror their own uncer- 
tainty. “They are living in a deeply ironic, ambiguous, and difficult 
rreat |  efa; yet they continue to voice their confusion and despair as smoothly, 
rious eloquently, and decoratively as if they really believed something. They 
ther | say ‘Lo’ and pretend to hear ‘ voices’ long after the pose has become 
> of meaningless.” (pp. 561-562.) 
18 of | Professor Fairchild intends to carry his analysis from 1880 onward 
fact’ | ina subsequent volume, which should be as Stracheyan in tone as this 
, he | one, to judge by what looks like a preview: 
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Thus, well before the close of the period which we have been studying th 
prophetic conception of poetry is sophisticating itself into that quest for, 
“usable myth” which figures so largely in present-day criticism. It is noy 
frequently asserted that the poet would write more effectively if he coy 
give himself the illusion of believing in something or other. Unless he wan 
to feel like a fool he cannot affirm any familiar myth in its original form » 
invent a new one. He can, however, summon up the ghost of creative faith jy 
tinkering with one of the old myths, say that of Christianity, in such a wa; 
as to make its traditional form the vehicle for some new meaning that 
derives its impressiveness from symbols which originally meant somethin 
quite different. This practice is clearly an extension of a Victorian trenj 
(pp. 552-553.) 


Florida State University FRANCIS G. TOWNSEND 


Emily Dickinson, Letters, ed. Thomas H. Johnson and Theodon 
Ward (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard Univ, 
Press, 1958. 3 vols.: xxvii+ 999 pp. $25). THE editing ani 
publication of the letters of Emily Dickinson completes a project whic 
was undertaken in the spring of 1950, shortly after Harvard Uni. 
versity, through purchase from the Dickinson literary heir Alfred 
Leete Hampson, acquired the manuscripts which had been preserved 
by Mrs. Austin Dickinson (“Sister Sue”) and her daughter Marth 
Dickinson Bianchi. With this purchase, Harvard University becam 
the legal heir of the poet and Mr. Johnson, by appointment, the only 
legally accredited editor. Theoretically, all surviving literary docu 
ments were theirs to publish or otherwise to deal with as they thought 








wise, whether in their physical possession or not. 

It happened that a great deal of extremely valuable material wa 
not in their possession. Because of her roles as Emily and Lavinii| 
Dickinson’s friend and the poet’s first (posthumous) editor (with | 
T. W. Higginson), Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd had collected many 
transcripts of poems and letters (some of the originals of which har 
subsequently been lost or destroyed), together with much primay 
manuscript material, which she had passed on to her scholarly) 
daughter, Mrs. Millicent Todd Bingham. The Todd-Bingham tean | 
had been faithful to its trusts as friends and editors and had dom 
actually more than the legal heirs to satisfy Emily’s wish to have her 
poems read and understood by an audience wider than that of th 
friends to whom she was limited during her lifetime. It felt, quit 
properly, a sense of proprietorship over the public character of the 


poet, which was not encompassed by the legal situation. The need for |. 
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a trained scholar not previously committed by loyalty to either group 
of heirs and editors was therefore pressing when Mr. Johnson decided 
to lend his great editorial skill and experience to an attempted resolu- 
tion of what up to that time had looked like an almost hopeless 
division. 

It would be pleasant to say that he had been wholly successful and 
that there is now no remnant of one of the worst scholarly schisms in 
literary history. All that can be said is that Harvard University and 
Mrs. Bingham have succeeded in establishing a working relationship 
through Mr. Johnson which has given us an authentic text of all 
known poems and letters of a quality which would be the envy of a 
Shakespeare or a Milton. If the schism survives, it is in memory and 
emotional wound only; the student and reader of Emily Dickinson 
may forget it. Amherst (where the Todd-Bingham manuscripts now 
are) is near enough to Cambridge for ready access to almost all sur- 
viving primary materials and the printed materials are available in 
this handsome and thoroughly reliable six volume edition of the poems 
and letters. 

The special value of this edition lies not, therefore, in the addition 
of new material or the revelation of new information, but in the order- 
ing and reprinting of writings that were already mainly available in 
one form or another. The result is an astounding testimonial to 
thorough and unimpassioned scholarship, for it is now possible for the 
first time to follow the development of the Dickinson genius through 
every stage of influence and growth from that of sentimental girlhood 
to that of a mature and great artist. There may still be more than 
enough letters dealing with family and personal minutie during the 
period when Austin first went away from home and all too few that 
reveal the depths of Emily’s major personal and religious crises in 
the middle and most creative years 1858-1862, but there are enough 
of all kinds to set the record straight. Personal relationships which 
have overstimulated the imaginations of many of Emily’s biographers 
(the Whicher life is an exception), actions which have seemed those 
of a perverse recluse rather than of a supreme artist, techniques of 
composition which have seemed naive and imperfect rather than 
sophisticated and masterful, merely slip away without comment as the 
facts, one by one, click into place. The transformation is complete: 
Emily Dickinson is now at last revealed for the poet that she is. 

With the help of Mrs. Theodora Ward and of Mr. Jay Leyda in the 
study of handwriting and paper variations and in ordering biographi- 
cal fact and establishing chronology, of Mrs. Bingham in making her 
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| 
materials and advice available, and of many others in supplying advice, 5 
data, and information, Mr. Johnson has been able to maintain a Bu 

wellian objectivity of intimacy with his subject and to enlighten withoy 

distorting his story. A special word should be said about the succing 

notes which follow each letter and which supply exactly the infor. 

mation necessary to its understanding without the intrusion of editorid 

judgment. In these days of so-called analytical but more often mere; ; 
impressionistic and egoistic scholarship, such modesty and taste i 

more than welcome. These volumes should be put into the hands o 

every graduate student of American literature for study as models of, 
proper scholarly attitudes and methods as well as for what they ca 

teach about the writings of a major poet. Mr. Johnson has hims¢l}’ 
already demonstrated with his one-volume critical biography their } 
permanent place as bed-rock scholarship for interpretive studies in 

literary criticism and history. 


University of Pennsylvania ROBERT E. SPILLER — 
Charles Kenneth Thomas, An Introduction to the Phonetics of | 
American English, 2nd ed. (New York: The Ronald Press, 195 
x + 273 pp. $4.50). THIS textbook is intended for elementary 
courses in English phonetics and speech improvement. Though de | 
signed evidently for college use, it is surely simple enough for high 
school use as well. In scope, method, and point of view it is much lik 
Kenyon’s American Pronunciation but is less detailed and, except for 
the chapter on speech mechanism, far less technical. English sounds 
and their variants are described fully enough to afford practical guid- 
ance concerning standard and nonstandard pronunciation, regional ' 
variation, and certain difficulties foreigners have with our sounds. 

The views expressed about standard pronunciation are sensible 
though perhaps a bit more positive than the facts warrant. Geographi- 
cal variation is discussed on the basis of data which Thomas himself 
has collected. These are not in complete accord with the Linguistic 
Atlas findings, nor are his names and boundaries of speech regions 
quite the same as those of the Atlas. In the map delineating thes 
regions, one of them is incorrectly labeled. This mistake, plus some 
inconsistency in the use of regional names, makes for a little confusion. 

The phonetic alphabet used is essentially the same as Kenyon’s and 
reflects a phonemic analysis quite different from that of Smith and 
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Trager, currently much in vogue among American linguists. Thus [4] 
is not accorded phonemic status, the phonemes /w/, /j/, and /h/ are 
not recognized in post-vocalie position, and features of stress, pitch, 
duration, and juncture are not treated as part of the phonemic system. 
Regardless of the merits of the Smith-Trager analysis—which many 
competent linguists are dubious about, to say the least—in a book 
such as this, Thomas has wisely refrained from using it. 

This second edition differs from the first (1947) only in minor 
particulars, most of them improvements of one kind or another. The 
exercises have been expanded, the bibliography brought up-to-date, 
and the treatment of regional variation extended. 


University of North Carolina NORMAN E. ELIASON 


Bernard Stambler, Dante’s Other World (New York: New York 
Univ. Press, 1957. xiii + 392 pp. $6.50). IN his preface to this 
book, Professor Stambler offers to help us, the readers of the Pur- 
gatorio, in the same way that Virgil helps the pilgrim on his journey. 
He would lead us to the summit, promising to disappear when he 
has gone as far as he is permitted to go (p. xiii). This is not as 
ambitious as it sounds; indeed, it is self-effacing, for the Virgil of 
Professor Stambler’s reading “has nothing to do with the plan, the 
ratio, of the Purgatory, nothing even to do with ascertaining the plan 
of it as he goes along” (p. 208). It would be unkind to press the 
analogy, were it not so peculiarly apt. 

The study makes no attempt to discover a consistent allegorical 
pattern in the poem. The author admits that allegorical meanings 
“are there when they need to be” (p. 62), but believes that Dante 
himself, in the letter to Can Grande, “. . . exhibits . . . something 
approaching impatience when he deals with the fourfold method ” 
(thid.). According to the author much of Biblical exegesis “may 
well have seemed to Dante to be forced from the outside upon unrecep- 
tive material. It would be a pity to do the same kind of thing to 
Dante himself, and yet the history of Dante-reading abounds with 
things of the same sort” (p. 63). He promises to avoid this pitfall. 

Once relieved of the problem which has occupied students of Dante 
for centuries, the author is free to make some daring assertions. He 
tells us, for example, that “. . . the system of guides for the pilgrim, 
system that is one of the main formal supports of the poem, is based 
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on the pilgrim’s growth as poet ” (p. 92). Beatrice, “a woman whose 
self-esteem has been wounded,” becomes a kind of literary critic: 


Virgil, Statius, Guido Guinizelli, and Forese Donati are probably the mog 
important milestones on this course [through Purgatory]: with the first thre 
of these we saw significant advances in Dante’s practice and scope of poetry. 
With Forese there was a backward step—almost a fall—but a necessary ste; 
to bring Dante’s poetry to a more intimate relation with his life and time, 
It is for this backward step that Beatrice hurls her venom at the poet, 
(Obviously this step backward in poetry may well have involved an attachment 
to a girl inferior to Beatrice.) [Pp. 265-6.] 





, 


, . oe 
Elsewhere, he states that the Commedia’s development is essentially 


“nothing other than [Dante’s] . . . real life ” and the descent into th 
Inferno “is .. . a tumbling into a pit by one who has both lost his 
way and the light by which he might have regained it . . .” (p. 309). 
The journey is simply a fiction, he says, for “no soul after death 
makes such a journey ” (p. 66). 

In the first place, one must answer, the goal is Paradise and not 
Parnassus. Secondly, Dante’s ascent, which in a sense is everyman’, 
begins with his descent, a purgative process in itself. The pilgrim in 
Giudecca is far wiser than the one who swooned in grief for Francesca 
and Paolo. Nor are traditional sources lacking for the idea of 4 
journey such as Dante’s, not after death to be sure, but in the cours 
of nostra vita. The theme of a physical journey symbolic of an intel- 
lectual or spiritual development was a commonplace in the Middle 
Ages. It had its origin, perhaps, in the Platonic myth of the cave and 
can be traced from the time of Augustine (Conf. IV, xii: “. . . descend 
that you may ascend ”) through Scholasticism (see St. Bonaventura’ 
Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, whose very title suggests the analogy), 
to the beginning of the Renaissance (Theologia Germanica, ch. XI: 
“How a Just Man in this Life is Brought into Hell”). Christ 
himself, as far as Christians were concerned, set the pattern, for 
“, . . He also descended first into the lower parts of the earth...” 
(Ephesians 4:7). 

Professor Stambler’s failure to take these things into account i 
surprising, for his first chapter, “ Environs of the Commedia,” presents 
an excellent survey of the historico-philosophic context necessary for 
the understanding of the work, and the reader naturally expects such 
useful material to be applied later on in the reading of the poem 
One finds in the later chapters, however, that the background sketch 
ig displaced completely by a “criticism” which consistently prefers 
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the daring to the demonstrable, in an effort to make of the Purgatorio 
a “modern” poem. Far from using the best of both “scholarship ” 
and “ criticism,” as promised, the book succeeds merely in laying facts 
and free associations side by side. 

We may add parenthetically that some of the author’s facts, as 
well as his literary judgments, need correction. The infernal rivers 
flow from the tears of the Old Man of Crete (Jnf. XIV, 112-117), 
not from the Earthly Paradise, as stated on page 113. Amor d’animo 
should not be translated as “ rational or intellectual love” (p. 346), 
but rather as “elective love.” It is a question primarily of will. 
An important point is missed on page 313 when Stambler says 

. Satan is not Cause, but privation (in Aquinas’ sense) of 
Cause carried to its extreme.” Satan, insofar as he 1s, cannot be 
privation. This would be to say that Satan equals evil, and therefore 
that evil has real existence. The author here fails to distinguish 
between subjectum mali and ipsum malum (St. Thomas, De Malo, I, 
1, resp.). Further, analogy is not a “device” for communication 
(p. 72), but rather the intimate relationship between God and the 
world, a principle which enabled medieval theologians to associate 
God with Being, without making of the relationship an identity 
(Gilson, Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. 447, quoted in the present 
work without comment). Finally, this misunderstanding of the prin- 
ciple of analogy leads the author to attribute to Professor Charles S. 
Singleton the theory that “ Beatrice = Christ ” (p. 364), whereas in 
fact his suggestion is of a Beatrice-Christ analogy (Dante Studies I: 
Commedia — Elements of Structure, pp. 58-59). 

Sometimes, it must be said, the daring and originality of this 
book result in very perceptive remarks. This, for example, on the 
foreknowledge of the damned, strikes one as admirably correct and 
succinct : 

This is a sinful parody of the purgatorial virtue of hope. Just as hope at 
Judgment Day will come to an end with the virtuous esconced in Paradise, 
80 will this hellish foreknowledge (and in fact all knowledge in Hell) come 
to an end at the same event.... Both sin and the virtue of hope, then, are 


partly a not-living in the present, but sin thereby stores up eternal blankness 
of the present for itself, while hope leads to an eternal present of bliss. [P. 89.] 


Nevertheless, because there is no over-all plan into which such 
observations may be integrated they seem peripheral illuminations 
surrounding a central obscurity. 


The Johns Hopkins University JOHN FRECCERO 


or 
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André Burger, Lexique de la langue de Villon (Geneva: Droz, - 
Paris: Minard, 1957. 114 pp.). WHEN announcements of thi) 9 
work first began to appear, it seemed that perhaps at last the nq. 


| 

specialized reader of Villon might have available a handy and usefy pe 
depository of that great poet’s use of words and phrases. Such expe. app 
tation has, unfortunately, proved overoptimistic. This does not mea exp! 
that Professor Burger’s work is of no value or of no importance: jot 
rather it means that this reviewer’s hopes were set too high. ! the 
A description of the work is relatively simple. After a brie) yoy 
“Avertissement,” in which the author expounds his purpose and pre case 
cedures, and after the necessary list of sigla and abbreviations coma! gir 
the section of “ Notes critiques,” which is followed (with a change in . 
type but no heading) by the “ Lexique ” itself. This occupies the rest Alle 


of the book. The two main sections bear no relationship to each other, } 
their purposes being obviously entirely different. Ex 

As the subtitle of the book implies, the “ Notes critiques ” are shor, _twi 
disconnected discussions of possible revisions in the textual reading,‘ the 
These notes are the result of careful and perspicacious reading of th | 
manuscripts and variants, and show a great deal of skill and ingenuity | as 
on the part of the author, but their practical value exists only for { per 
those concerned with the minute details of textual study. Wh 

Of much more significance, general interest, and importance is th | th 
final section which gives the book its title. In it appear the indications | ful 
of all the instances of all the words used by Villon in all poems (aside | 
from the ballades en jargon), including not only the Lats and th | ‘2 
Testament but also the various poésies diverses ascribed to him todax | 2 
in the editions of Longnon-Foulet and Thuasne. Arranged in double ) 5u 
columns of tightly packed print, they present a rather formidable body E. 
of material to the reviewer. To illustrate the thoroughness with which 9 
the job of notation has been done let us take the one word de. The } ba 
treatment of it occupies four and a half columns of sixty-six lines each © 
and is divided into five main categories and thirty-two subcategories, 





most of which are not given any kind of label to distinguish them from } Te 
others. What, for example, is the difference in use of de in the phrases | 
“Vame du bon feu Cotart,” in subsection I, 4, and “le gre du an 
seigneur” in I, 5? Or again, to raise another question, why is it | is 
necessary to list each and every form of such a verb as avoir? There en! 
is virtue in completeness, of course, but here it seems that the author us 
rather defeats his purpose of exposing Villon’s expert use of the | a 
language by burying the noteworthy cases in the forest of common 
usage. Avotr occupies two full columns and has seven subdivisions. P 
f 0 
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this ) Of course, the listings of most words are far less complicated than 
Dot! the two cases just cited. In fact, it often seems that some of the effort 
sefl | and space devoted to such entries as the above might better have been 
xpe- applied to enlightening the reader concerning less common words and 
neat expressions. Although the author specifically states (p. 9) that he does 
ince; ~—s not translate words found in Littré, there are not a few cases where 
the reader who is not expert in the language of the fifteenth century 
brid would be greatly aided by an indication of Villon’s particular use. A 
pro ease in point might be the word boing, under which we are told to see 
ome! aging. The actual listing is baings: 


re in : 
, Barnes, boing. I] n’est engendrement qu’en ——-g IV 9. En petiz ——=s de 
_ filles amoureuses T 1449. 

ther, ? 


Exactly what does this tell us? It tells us that this word is used 
hor, twice by Villon, a fact of no consequence to the average reader. What 
ing! the reader wants to know and what certainly would not have been out 
* the of place is the possible meaning of the word in each instance, in this 
uitr cease, a meaning which would not necessarily occur to the ordinary 


for } person and which is not in Littré (cf. Thuasne, III, 487, v. 1449). 
| While this would appear to violate the principle adopted, there are 

the | other words of quite uncommon usage today (e.g. cuider) which are 

ions | fully explained. 

side From time to time, however, we meet a word or expression that has 


the | somewhere been the subject of an article or note, presumably to explain 
day | an obscurity or to point out a rarity. In such a case, Professor 
uble ) Burger supplies the reference, as under angotsse, where he refers to 
od; -—E. Faral’s treatment of “poire d’angoisse.” This is a help, but it 
rich would have served the reader better if the substance of Faral’s ideas 
The } bad been indicated, with due credit of course. Nonetheless, with this 
ach sort of indication the reader can, if he wishes, track down the meaning. 
“ies, The Lexiqgue would be more serviceable had more words been 
om } treated as was atowrs, which is accompanied not only by full citation 
1se5 of its one use, but also by an eight-line description of what it denotes 


du | anda pair of informative references. The same treatment, naturally, 
; it | is found under the companion word bourreletz. More of this sort of 
ere entry and less of the pure listing of forms would have improved the 


hor -- Wwetulness of the work, especially if there had been more consistency 
the | of treatment. 


100 Lest it appear that this book seems without merit, let us hasten to 
ns. add that, with certain restrictions as mentioned, there is a great deal 


of value in it and it may well become a handy tool for the student 


tes 
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up to its possibilities. 


Syracuse University WINTHROP H. RICE 


Fajardo (Murcia: Sucesores de Nogués, 1957. 301 pp. Academia 
* Alfonso X El Sabio”). THIS book, a Spanish version of the , 
author’s doctoral dissertation (University of Wisconsin), is primarily 
a consideration of the political ideas of Saavedra Fajardo in relation | 


written, it adds little new data to what had been stated earlier by 
Gonzdlez Palencia and Garcia de Diego in their respective editions 
Chapter II is an examination of Saavedra Fajardo’s literary work, , 
that is, the Republica literaria and the Idea de un principe, the latter 
his major work and one of the prose masterpieces of the Spanish 
golden age. The Idea de un principe belongs to two important 
traditions, De Regimine Principum, and emblem literature, but both 
aspects of the work are treated by the author in a perfunctory ani 
sketchy fashion. In regard to emblem literature, Dr. Dowling dos 
not even cite the fundamental work of Professor Mario Praz; in fact, 


of Villon. It is to be regretted only that it does not more fully lin ) 


} 
John C. Dowling, El Pensamiento politico-filoséfico de Saavedy 


to his times. Chapter I is a biographical one, and while clearly } 





all the information offered is a summary of Garcia de Diego’s intro 
duction to his edition. One also regrets that the author did not develop 
this chapter and show the particular relation between emblemati 
literature and the political treatise, and why Saavedra Fajardo chox 
this method for both aesthetic and intellectual reasons. Dr. Dowling 
in this regard makes some comments (p. 63) on the complex problem 
of chapter division in Spanish literature; he should have cited Jo 
S4nchez, “ Nombres que reemplazan a ‘ capitulo’ en libros antiguos,’ 
HR XI (1943), 143-62 and Otis H. Green, “On the meaning ¢ 
‘Crisi(s) ’ before El Criticén,” HR XXI (1953), 218-20. Again 
when he discusses the influence of Tacitus, the author should har 
availed himself of Francisco Sanmarti Boncompte, Técito en Espaii 
(Barcelona, 1951). Dr. Dowling has examined many political treatis# 
of the period, but he is not aware of the fact that the Principe perfect 
of Andrés Mendo is nothing but a summary of the work of an im j 
portant contemporary of Saavedra Fajardo, namely Solérzano Pereiti. 

who is not cited at all (see MLN, LXXI, 283-87). In general ther | 
seems to be a complete unawareness or even disregard of importatt | 
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secondary literature on the subject under consideration, e.g. when 
Dr. Dowling discusses such topics as ingento, agudeza, etc. 

The center chapters of the book deal with the political thought of 
Saavedra Fajardo. Dr. Dowling does not stress the important problem 
of Machiavelli in Spain and adds little to what had been stated before 
in the basic work of Antonio Maravall. It certainly was dangerous for 
Dr. Dowling to quote Menéndez Pelayo, who qualified the work of 
Saavedra Fajardo as “un repertorio de lugares comunes,” especially 
when unable to prove the contrary. 

In the last chapter Dr. Dowling gives a survey of recent evaluations 
and scholarship on Saavedra Fajardo. He fails to cite the most 
important studies: Francisco Maldonado de Guevara, “ La teoria de 
los géneros literarios y la constitucién de la novela moderna,” Estudios 
dedicados a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1952), I11, 299-320; Idem., 
Cinco salvaciones (Madrid, 1953), 103-150, and Idem., “ Emblematica 
y politica, La obra de Saavedra Fajardo,” Revista de Estudios 
Politicos, 1949. But Saavedra Fajardo is also the author of a propa- 
gandistic historical work, the Corona gética, in which he tried to show 
the common origin of the Spanish and the Swedish kings. It is for 
this reason that Swedish scholars are actively engaged in research on 
Saavedra Fajardo; I give here only very few bibliographical indi- 
cations: Professor Nordstrém in Lychnos, 1945-46, and Studter 
Tillignade Anton Blanck den 29 December 1946 (Uppsala, 1946) ; 
Francisco Elias de Tejada, Doce nudos culturales hispano-suecos 
(Salamanca, 1950), pp. 109-124. 


University of North Carolina KARL LUDWIG SELIG 


Marius Cartier, Rimbaud, sa vie, son ceuvre (Bienne: Editions Pierre 
Boillat, 1957. 123 pp.). THIS little book on Rimbaud suffers 
from numerous deficiencies, not the least of which is an apparent lack 
of central purpose. A general introduction suggests that the author’s 
major effort will be to understand “le Rimbaud de 1870,” and to 
explain “ses premiéres poésies qui reflétent un Rimbaud révolté et 
bouillant.” That this is an erroneous impression becomes obvious 
after a five-page chapter on Rimbaud’s life from 1854 to 1870 and 
one of eighteen pages on the Poésies, followed by chapters on the 
Illuminations and Une Saison en Enfer, a brief biographical résumé 
of Rimbaud’s life from 1874 to 1891, and a confused concluding 
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chapter, full of clichés, superficialities, and uncertain rapprochemeny 
entitled “ Rimbaud et la littérature francaise au 19° siécle.” 
Accustomed to the density of critical thought applied by modem 
Rimbaldians to these matters (e.g. Mme Noulet for the Poésies 
Gauclére and Etiemble for the Jlluminations, Daniel-Rops and many 
others for Une Saison en Enfer), the scholarly reader of M. Cartier’ 
book will find nothing new, either in substance or in organization of 
materials. What a “lay” reader may find is doubtful: though ther 
is perhaps nothing definitely “ wrong ” with what M. Cartier has ty 
say, the manner of his saying it is often irritating in its manual-sty 
phraseology and its air of complacency. M. Cartier sometimes even 
falls into the error of critical pride, as when he suggests that it might 
have been better if Rimbaud had written some things differently; 
objecting, for example, to the “ critiques laconiques et superficielles” 
of the “impulsif poéte des Illuminalions” (in the letters of May 
1870), M. Cartier withholds any “ reproche,” excusing Rimbaud by 











| 


| 


) 


opining that “il est rare que le poéte ait la perspicacité du critique,” | 


and concludes: “ Néanmoins, le lecteur qui s’intéresse aux goiits 
littéraires de Rimbaud, le souhaiterait plus loquace et verrait, avee 
satisfaction, ses remarques sur les romantiques complétées et ap- 
profondies.” 

One aspect of possible interest in this Rimbaud is that M. Cartier 
(and he is one of the few writers to do this since 1949) preserves, 
without flinching, the traditional chronological arrangement of the 
poet’s works, placing the Illuminations prior to the Saison en Enfer. 
Many who have objected to the thesis of Bouillane de Lacoste in 
reversing this order (chiefly from graphological evidence) will no 
doubt be pleased to discover a trend back to the established pattern. 
They will not be impressed, however, by M. Cartier’s case in support 
of this view, since he omits all mention of Bouillane de Lacoste’s 
thesis (though the title of Bouillane’s book does appear in his 
bibliography), and reduces the argument for the order Saison-IIlu- 
minations to Verlaine’s statements and to the assertion that “ certains 
critiques [??], voyant que Rimbaud avait fait des allusions 4 l’Alle 
magne et employé le terme ‘ Wasserfall’ dans Aube, ont cru posséder 
une preuve pour dater avec certitude les Illuminations” (i.e., date 
them after the trip to Germany “au début de 1875”). M. Etiemble 
especially may be delighted to find M. Cartier basing his chronology 
on le critére interne (“on remarque une progression des idées jusqué 
Vaboutissement logique et inévitable ”) ; but even such a distinguished 
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nents } opponent as M. Etiemble of “ fiches, dates, et références ” might wish 

to have a stronger ally intellectually in the cause for internal criticism. 
dem |  Qne has the feeling that phrases have a vaguely familiar sound, 
esis, | as if one were reading a cento of reworked passages. It would be a 
nany waste of time to go into this matter fully, and it is possible that M. 
fiers Cartier is actually blameless, but the following example will, I believe, 
m of} show the point. In the familiar Pléiade edition of Rimbaud, we read 
here | jn the “ Abrégé de la vie de Rimbaud,” page xviii: 


whe Au début de 1874, Rimbaud, qui a définitivement renoncé a la littérature, 
style | passe par Paris of il noue connaissance avec Germain Nouveau, et part avec 
even | luien Angleterre. Son intention est d’approfondir sa connaissance de l'anglais 
ight d'abord, et plus tard celle de l’allemand, afin de pouvoir ensuite faire de grands 


a) 


tly: voyages . . . ete. 





es” M. Cartier writes as follows: 

May 

l by | En 1874, Rimbaud, aprés avoir renoncé a la littérature, lie connaissance avec 
» Germain Nouveau et se rend avec lui en Angleterre. Il y perfectionne ses 

yr notions d’anglais, tout comme, plus tard, celles d’allemand 4 Stuttgart. 

outs Rimbaud entreprend ce travail en prévision des voyages qu’il a l’intention de 

avec ; faire. . . ete. (page 69.) 

ap- os : ; 

If one were advising a student who had just submitted a paper, one 
tier | Would begin no doubt by mentioning “incompletely digested ma- 
mm terials,” the necessity of footnoting sources, and the like. 
the Two appendices extend the length of M. Cartier’s brief and unsatis- 
fer factory study. In the first of these, the author reproduces portions 
jn } of three of Rimbaud’s letters (all are better read in their full version 
no in the Pléiade edition), giving superficial résumés of their content 
rn. and making ultra-brief, almost weightless comments. The second 


ort | appendix reproduces eight “ tributes ” in verse to Rimbaud, first pub- 
lished in the Nouvelles Littéraires of 21 October 1954, during the 
his celebrations of the Centenaire de Rimbaud. It is perhaps worth while 
ly. | to have these efforts (by Pierre-Jean Jouve, Jean Rousselot, Luc 


ins Estang, Paul Gilson, Robert Goffin, and others) collected in a book 
lee for future reference, though it may be asked: Why this book ?—since 
ier | the ostensible reason for printing them (“un vivant témoignage de 
ate Vactualité de l’ceuvre rimbaldienne ”) seems a thin pretext indeed. 
ble | Somewhat above the remainder of his work, M. Cartier’s chapters 
gy on the Illuminations and on the Saison en Enfer are certainly his 
ra best effort. Here, working with biography and psychological analysis 
in conjunction with the texts themselves, M. Cartier does demonstrate 
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a certain ability to grasp if not to penetrate the poetry and prose o 
Rimbaud. Perhaps if the author had allowed his connatssances rim. 
baldiennes to mature further, he would have given us a stronger study, 
He still has far to go, but there will be many to wish him well, anj 
to await his future efforts. 


Washington University, St. Louis BRUCE A. MORRISSETTE 


Johannes Tielrooy, Ernest Renan: Sa vie et ses ceuvres, trans. Louis 
Laurent (Paris: Mercure de France, 1958. 214 pp.). JOHANNES 
Tielrooy was, until his death in 1953, Professor of Modern French 
Language and Literature at the University of Amsterdam. His studies 
of Racine, Chateaubriand, and Barrés, as well as his two histories of 
modern (i.e. since 1880) French literature had made him, in René 
Lalou’s phrase, a true “agent de liaison” of the intellectual order 
between France and Holland. His numerous articles on Renan cil. 
minated in 1948 in Ernest Renan, een groot humanist, zijn leven en 
werken (Amsterdam: Querido. 179 pp.). It is the translation into 
French of this work, partly accomplished by Tielrooy himself befor 
his death, which now appears before a wider public. 

Renan has too often been the subject of the “life and work ” typ 
of treatment, and in his case such books have tended to be repetitiou 
and, in their authors’ anxiety to be “ objective ” on so controversial 
figure, colorless. Tielrooy’s book is not entirely free from the first 
defect, but it is saved from the second by a distinct, interesting point 
of view. Many of the biographical facts and literary criticisms he 
gives us will be all too familiar, except to beginners in Renan, but his 
book nevertheless has real, even if limited, originality. It lies, as the 
title of the Dutch original better suggested, in the presentation o 
Renan as a “great humanist.” What did he mean by this? An 
interpreter of Dutch humanism, Pierre Brachin, as quoted by René 
Lalou (p. 9), gives us a clue: “une école philosophique qui fait trés 
strictement de l’homme la mesure de toute chose, et par suite rejette 
la religion en général et le christianisme en particuliar.” Humanism 
in this sense is further defined by Tielrooy, and attributed by him to 
Renan as his real “ religion,” in the following phrase: “le culte éd 
tout ce qui appartient 4 ’homme, une existence entiérement élevée ée 
sanctifiée comme une valeur morale ” (p. 61). 

I believe that this thesis, which gives the book its spinal cord, is 
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generally tenable but calls for the addition of some reservations. The 
qrestion is complex. Tielrooy is most convincing when emphasizing 
Renan’s life-long pursuit of goals we may call humanistic: the formu- 
lation of rational truths as against the acceptance of illusions mas- 
querading as “revealed truth”; the enjoyment of a beauty and the 
cultivation of a love which call for no explanation or justification 
reaching beyond this world. It is also true that Renan’s humanism 
was tinged with the agnosticism, perhaps even the atheism (if we mean 
by these skepticism about, or outright denial of, the existence of a 
personal God) entertained by Tielrooy himself. Renan was certainly 
not a “ Christian humanist.” But was he a “ pure humanist”? The 
hold over him of Christian doctrines, however watered down, his 
belief in a “ principe divin dominant notre vie ” (as Tielrooy himself 
puts it—hardly a notion acceptable to strict humanists)—these and 
other aspects of Renan’s thought and life suggest the limits to his 
humanism. Renan, as Sainte-Beuve was one of the first to perceive, 
found devious linguistic means of preserving some sort of attachment 
toa vaguely supernatural force, while giving the outward impression 
he had rejected all supernaturalism. It is probable also that Tielrooy 
errs in attributing to Renan what was apparently his own high degree 
of zeal in the rejection of Christianity and in the dislike of orthodox 
clergy. 

Oversimplification may also be found in the spiritual portrait of 
Renan. Tielrooy rightly sees the life of Renan as a series of “ démon- 
strations ” of the validity of his moral beliefs, a kind of pragmatic 
proof of moral truths for which rational proof, on the level of specu- 
lative thought, was difficult to provide. He emphasizes Renan’s sagesse, 
his intelligence, fused as it so often was with sober but real feeling, his 
joie de vivre, his bonheur (correctly viewed, as Gabriel Monod viewed 
it many years ago, as the product of a strong will and strong moral 
nature), his determination to succeed in communicating his ideas and 
in perpetuating himself through them after his death. “ Sérénité,” 
“quiétude,” “ satisfaction ” are also key words of this interpretation. 
Essentially I find this portrait a good likeness, closer at least to the 
truth than the image of a Renan suffering from concealed anguish 
proposed by some recent Catholic critics (Jean Onimus and Jules 
Chaix-Ruy, for example). One might wish for a dash more of 
“inquiétude,” a bit more feeling for the “sereine et tragique ironie ” 
Romain Rolland found in Renan. Despite the author’s awareness of 
“hésitations ” and “ ombres sur le bonheur,” he has softened and at 
times effaced the contradictions and frivolous mantérismes of the last 
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years. He has also exaggerated the certitudes, not of Renan’s practic 
moral life but of his thought. He fails to probe the elements of self. 
contradiction, of temporary self-betrayal, in the dilettantism so markej 
after 1870; while rightly holding that basically Renan remainej 
“semblable 4 lui-méme,” he glosses over the difficulties of interpreting 
a philosophy which appeared momentarily to be coming apart at the 
seams. Tielrooy’s paradox, that Renan “ n’était pas ‘ renaniste,’ ” while 
basically sound, should be revised to read “Renan fut renanis 
pendant quelque temps mais il finit par se rattraper.” 

The evolution of Renan’s thought is accurately traced, at least in 
its main outlines, in a series of brief chapters without artificial 
separation of “life” and “work.” The method used is largely one of 
paraphrase of Renan’s main themes, and it is occasionally made mor 
interesting by being adapted to the form of a monologue, or dialogu 
of Renan with himself. “Toute la vie spirituelle de Renan, au fond,s 
été un dialogue de la pensée grecque avec la pensée judéo-chrétienne” 
(p. 124)—this serves as a kind of fil conducteur, but Tielrooy add 
little to what has already been said on this subject. Some minor points 
of interpretation are questionable. “Séches observations” (p. 59) 
would apply better to the “analytic” than to the “syncretic” stag: 
of man’s development. “ Naif engouement” is not a well chosen phras 
tu describe the delightful blend of humor and fervor in Renan’s essay 
celebrating Creuzer’s devotion to scholarship (“ Souvenirs d’un vieux 
professeur allemand ”). Another sign of what appears to be a certain 
anti-German prejudice occurs in the curious remark about “ notre 
noble reine Sophie,” who, though German by birth, “ néanmoins ... 
avait un portrait du juif Spinoza dans son cabinet de travail” (p. 
166). To sum up “Christine de Stommeln ” as “une belle étude” 
showing Renan’s great interest in mysticism is certainly a flat, indeed 
meaningless, way of describing that highly ambiguous case study in 
religious pathology. Finally, it is to be regretted that the author 
speaks so frequently of Renan’s great talent as a “ critique littéraire” 
without furnishing some preuves a V’appui. 

The style of this book is in places flat and repetitious. Renan’s own 
ear would probably not have approved of “ retenaient ses éléves A ses 
lévres ” (p. 26) or “il avait eu la consternation de constater ” (p. 83), 
and would certainly have rejected “voyageant, étudiant, observant, 
vivant intensément comme rarement auparavant” (p. 64). Despite 
these flaws, the style reads well and is enlivened by touches of fervor 
and irony which Renan would certainly have found to his liking. 
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Tielrooy’s Ernest Renan has more originality than recent French 
works of comparable scope, such as Philippe Van Tieghem’s or André 
Cresson’s. Like these and other recent books, it shows how much 
progress has been made in Renan studies since the time when he was 
approached with awe as a “ Protée insaisissable aux détours infinis ” 
(Jules Lemaitre) or peremptorily condemned for his supposed “ moral 
anarchy.” The oversimplification one always risks in writing of Renan 
is not serious in this book. Its more serious lacunae lie in the treatment 
of his style and art. Like too many critics, Tielrooy is more interested 
in Renan’s ideas and life than in his art, but it is unwise to separate 
these and it is especially unwise for a celebrant of Renan’s humanism 
to do so, for the author of Averroés et Vaverroisme himself went so far 
as to declare, apropos of Italian Renaissance humanists (similar 
thoughts abound in his work) that “ La forme est, en philosophie, au 
moins aussi importante que le fond; le tour donné 4 la pensée est la 
seule démonstration possible. . . .” This Dutch portrait of Renan, 
consequently, though basically sound and admirable in its grasp of the 
“grandes forces vitales” of his life, loses much of his poetry and 
fantasy, his “féeries idéologiques” (René Lalou). A great life, it 
appears blessed and beneficent, calmly passionate, but nevertheless a 
bit prosaic. Tielrooy contents himself with paying tribute to Renan’s 
vigor, depth, and timeliness, rather than trying to convince his readers 
anew of their reality. The intelligently pious tone of his “ saint’s life ” 
(he himself reminds us that the good folk around Rosmapamon called 
Renan vieillard “un véritable grand saint”) may set some readers to 
finding out for themselves where lies his great spiritual charm, but 
the indifferent or the hostile this book will probably not convert. 
Nor is the conclusion realistic enough, in its failure to recognize that 
Renan has been exerting his charm over a diminishing number of 
readers since the 1920’s or ’30’s. A study such as this, well informed 
and sympathetic, but insufficiently critical and probing, cannot, I fear, 
successfully defend Renan’s virtues to present-day readers. These 
virtues, many of them genuinely humanistic ones having as their core 
a reasoned confidence in man’s constructive power, are all the more to 
be recommended precisely because, in our age of so-called “ anguish ” 
and “absurdity ” (disguises, too often, for self-pity and spiritual 
lassitude), they are out of fashion. 


University of Colorado RICHARD M. CHADBOURNE 
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Stefan Einarsson, A History of Icelandic Literature (New Yor, 
The Johns Hopkins Press for The American-Scandinavian Foun. 
ation, 1957. xii-+- 409 pp. $5.50). ON the dust cover this bog 
is described as “the first and only history in English of Iceland 
literature.” Actually it is more than that. It is the only complet 
survey in any language of the history of Icelandic literature from th 
origins to the present time. It is thus in a sense a pioneering wor 
and one in which a far greater part than is customary in present-day 
histories of European literatures is based directly on the author’s om 
original researches. The author points out in his preface that “ip 
some cases the materials were embarrassingly rich, in other case 
too meagre.” In general this embarrassment of riches is limited 
to the classical period, and here the author’s task, in which he succeeds 
admirably, has mainly been to outline, summarize, or synthesize the 
principal scholarly theories about the origin and developments of 
various genres and of the literature as a whole. For the later Middle 
Ages, on the other hand, and for the whole period since the Reform. | 
tion, the secondary sources may without injustice to past and present 
workers in the field be described as far too meagre for the needs of the 
writer of a general survey. For the Early Modern period even th 
primary sources are largely not available except in manuscript. It 
was therefore with good reason that a reviewer of the author’s History 
of Icelandic Prose Writers 1800-1940 (1948) observed that “ whoever | 
is the first to write a history of Modern Icelandic literature is doomed 

to produce a faulty work.” Parts of the present work are thus in 

the nature of things bound to be greatly improved upon or superseded 

in the not too distant future as Modern Icelandic studies continue to | 
advance. But much of this advance will undoubtedly be a result of 
attempts to follow out the many suggestions and test the tentative con- 
clusions offered by the author. The book should by its very existence 
provide a strong stimulus to scholars, in Iceland as well as abroad, 
and it provides solid foundations on which to build. 


Thirteen of the book’s twenty-two chapters, or roughly half of the 
text, are devoted to the ancient and late mediaeval literature. In 2 
brief introductory sketch of the origins of the Icelandic nation and the 
cultural background of the classical literature, the author illustrates 
the principles which he follows throughout: to set forth clearly and 
impartially the various significant theories about his subject. He then 
deals separately with the development of poetry, from the Eddic lays 
to the secular rimur and ballads, and of prose, from the earliest learned 
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and religious works, through the early historians and the classical 
sagas, to the late romances of chivalry. Though the separation of prose 
and poetry entails the disadvantage of leaving it to the reader to work 
out the complete picture of the literature at any given point of time, 
it no doubt makes it easier to present a coherent picture of develop- 
ment. This is especially important in the discussion of the sagas, where 
the author, while giving the free-prose theory its due, sides with the 
Icelandic book-prose school represented principally by the editors of 
fslenzk fornrit. The results of the work of this group of scholars, 
which go far beyond mere scholarly fashion, have been so slow in 
reaching their foreign colleagues that one must indeed hope with the 
author that his book may play a part in popularizing their views. The 
clarity of presentation characteristic of the whole first half of the book 
fully justifies that hope. 

When the author comes to discuss the literature since the reforma- 
tion, his task is no longer limited to the exposition of more or less 
familiar or well-established facts and theories. Though he is able to 
draw on various studies of particular periods and individual! writers 
and a few more comprehensive works, notably his own work referred 
to above, the companion volume History of Icelandic Poets 1800-1940 
by Richard Beck, and Kristinn E. Andrésson’s [slenzkar niitimabék- 
menntir 1918-1948 (1949), he is largely on his own, and the very 
classification and organization of the material by periods and literary 
movements is to a considerable extent an original contribution. 


Two introductory chapters, one on the Reformation, with its tem- 
porarily disastrous effect on the poetry, the other on the revival of 
learning, from Arngrimur lerdi to Arni Magnisson, are followed by 
a survey of secular poetry from 1550 to 1750. The pattern of this 
chapter is followed in all the subsequent chapters: after an introduc- 
tory survey of the historical and intellectual background, literary 


brief biographical and critical sketches. The next four chapters bear 
the labels of intellectual or literary movements: “ Enlightenment, 
1750-1830,” “ National Romanticism, 1830-1874,” “ Realism to Neo- 
Romanticism, 1874-1918,” and “ Tradition and Revolt Between the 
World Wars, 1918-1940.” A chapter noncommittally entitled “ After 
World War II, 1940-1956 ” completes the discussion of the literature 
of Iceland proper. The concluding chapter of the book deals with 
Icelandic-American writers, an integral part of the author’s subject, 
if only because of Stephan G. Stephansson. 
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The division into literary periods indicated by the chapter heading 
just cited involves a number of difficulties and leaves considerably 
room for disagreement. The author is, of course, not to blame fo 
the arbitrariness inherent in strict chronological division or for the 
lack of clarifying distance in his view of the contemporary literature, 
But because this is in part a first attempt to present an ordered pictur 
of Modern Icelandic literature it may seem too soon to accept the 
inevitable, and efforts will no doubt be made to improve on the authors 
classification. Such efforts may well bring particular results of im 
portance, but I doubt that they will basically change the clear anj 
reasonable picture presented here. 

The volume concludes with a seven-page bibliography and 
extremely full and valuable index. The bibliography is useful, though 
the principle of arrangement within the various sections is not clear, 
but one cannot help wishing that it had been still fuller. Even mon 
useful than a longer bibliography at the end, however, would have 
been explicit footnote references instead of the mere naming of scholars 
parenthetically in the text. Thus the reference to Lindquist on p.8 
and those to Magnis Mar Larusson on p. 172 and p. 174 are rather 
useless, since neither of these authors is listed in the bibliography. 
Similarly the references to Pall E. Olason on p. 77 and to Halldé 
Hermannsson on p. 174 are of little help, since the bibliography lists 
several works by each. Lack of space is no doubt to blame for thee 
faults. 

I have noticed only two slips: Arnas Magneus for Arnas Arnew 
on p. 319, and Pérhallur Bjarnason for Pérleifur Bjarnason on p. 33%. 
In a work so packed with factual information, oversights are hardly 
to be wondered at. 

Stefan Einarsson has once more put all students of Icelandic deeply 
in his debt. For the study of the ancient literature his book is highly 
useful; for the study of the modern literature it is indispensable. 


Cornell University JOHANN S. HANNESSON 
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RAMUS, METHOD, AND THE DECAY OF DIALOGUE: From the Ag 
of Discourse to the Art of Reason 

A full-length study of the man who did much to encourage the growth of 
critical and skeptical thought. Peter Ramus, and Ramism, must be considerg 
of major importance to our understanding of the Middle Ages. $10.0 


RAMUS AND TALON INVENTORY 
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By ERNST PULGRAM. This complete linguistic history encompasses a span 
of time and an extent of subject matter never before treated in a single volume 
In four sections covering pre-Roman, Roman, Medieval and Modern Italy, 
the author details the colorful, turbulent changes wrought in the language 
by such diverse factors as geography, climate, invasion, politics, religion, litera 
ture, roads, and colonies. Linguistic and non-linguistic evidence are considered 
together, and the gap between classical language and the spoken idiom is 
analyzed in detail. $9.00 


On Translation 


Edited by REUBEN A. BROWER. This major contribution to a vital but 
little understood subject should prove invaluable to amateur and professional 
students of literature, ethnologists, students of linguistics, and many others 
Seventeen outstanding translators (including Vladimir Nabokov, Romai 
Jakobson, Achilles Fang, and Dudley Fitts) cover every phase of the problem- 
including new methods of machine translation. $6.50 
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